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D Every owner of a Flouring Mill receiving this. 
i q 
WANTE paper, that has not done so recently, to fill 
out the blank on Page 20, and send it to us. Don’t delay or you may not be 
represented as you would like to be in the 1886 edition of 


couse C A W7 FE FR’ SS ons 


American Flour Mill § Mill Furnishers’ Directory. 


*£Qdell’s Roller ®illz- 


Invented and Patented by U. H. ODELL, the builder of several of the 
largest and best Gradual Reduction Flour Mills in the country. 


AN ESTABLISHED SUCCESS! 


We invite particular attention to the following 


POINTS of SUPERIORITY 


ossessed by the Odell Roller Mill over all competitors. all of which are 
Broadly covered by patents, and cannot be used on any other machine. 
1. It is driven entirely with belts, which are so arranged as to be 
equivalentto giving each of the four rolls a separate driving-belt from 
the power shaft, thus obtaining a positive differential motion which 
cannot be had with short belts, 


ed at the same 


rings the rolls back again 
exactly into working position and at the same time turns on the 
feed. 


4. Itis the only Roller Mill in which the movable roll bearluge may 
be adjusted to and from the stationary roll-bearings without{disturb- 
ing the tension-spring. 

5, Our Corrugation is a decided advance over allothers. It pro- 
duces a more even granulation, more middlings of uniform shape 
and size, and cleans the bran better, 


WE USE NONE BUT THE BEST ANSONIA ROLLS. 


Our Corrugation differs from all others, and produces less Break 
Flour and Middtings of Better Quality, 


Mill owners adopting. our Roller Mills will have the benefit of Mr 
Odell's advice, and long experience in arranging mills. Can furnish 
machines on short notice. For further information, apply in person 
or by letter to the sole manufacturers, 


STILWELL & BIERCE MANUFACTURING CO., DAYTON, 0., U. S. A. 


Agents for Du Four’s Bolting Cloth, or, GEORGE 6, TIETJEN, Gen’! Traveling Agt. for the Northwest, Republican House, MILWAUKEE, WIS, 
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No. 14 §, George St., York, Pa. | “ 


Office 


It Is the BEST constructed and finished 


Turbine and gives better PERCENTAGE | 


with part or full gate, and!s sold for LESS 
MONEY per horse power than any other 
Water Wheel, New Pamphlet sent Free. 


Improved+Walsh +Double-+-Turbine 


This wheel has a perfect 
fitting ey inder gate and 
draft tube combined, and 
allows no water to escape 
when closed. 


POWER GUARANTEED 


equal to any wheel on the 
market using equal amount 
of water, Address for par- 
ticulars, 


Sheboygan Falls, Wis. 
pL 
Dealer in Railroad Supplies, 407 
PUSHER Library St., Philadelphia, Pa, 
Ba Mechanical Boiler Cleaner 


B. H. & J. SANFORD, 
en 
— ET 
Made entirely of STEKL. 
STEEL ONE MAN with it cap 
easily move # loaded car. 
Manufactured by 

(Please mention this paper when you write to us.] 
ee 
‘Takes out all mud and scale 


Phonix Iron Works, 
CAR Will not slip on ice or 
E. P. DWIGHT, 

VAN DUZEN'S 
forming proprieties from the 


water of Steam Boilers, keep- 
ing it clean and free fr 
impurities, Send for 


lars. Manufactured by 
E. W, VAN DUZEN, Cincinnati, 0. 


ginoering, discoveries, inventions and patents 
over published. 


4 that of all other papers of 

ice, $3. Discount 
by all newsdealers. MUNN & CO., 
‘0, 361 Broadway, N. Y. 


nd ai 
Biniea 


MUNN & C©O., Office SCLENTLYIG 
‘ancldise® oft Brosdway, New York, 


| 
| 
| 


"ed 02) Lajseoue'] ‘BURTSIIND 


JAMES LEFFEL’S IMPROVED 


WATER WHEEL, 


Pine New Pamphlet for 1885. 


The “OLD RELIABLE” with Improvements, making it the Most Px 
fect Turbine now in use, comprising the yargett and the Sm: 
Wheels, under both the Highest and Lowest Heads in this country. 
new Pocket Wheel Book sent free. Address, 


JAMES LEFFEL & CO., Springfield, Ohio, 
and 110 Liberty St., Now York City. 


{Please mention this paper when you write to us.] 


POOLE & HUNT’S 
Leffel Turbine Water Wheel 


Made of best material and in best style of workmanship. 


Machine Molded Mill Gearing 
From 1 to 20 feet diameter, of any desired face or ian molded by our Own SPE- 
OIAL MACHINERY. Shaft ing, Pulleys, and Hangers, of the latest 
‘and most improved designs. 
Mixers and General Outfit for Fertilizer Works. 


a@ Shipping Facilities the Best in all Directions. 


POOLE & HUNT, Baltimore, Md. 


N. B.—Special attention given to Heavy Gearing for Pulp and Paper Mills, 
(Mention this paper when you write to us.) 


jy, All's Improved. Turbine 


———— ——__— 


This Wheel is considered one of the most 
correct that has been devised, gives the highest 
results, and, with late improvements, is now 
the best, most practical, and efficient Partial 
Gate Wheel in existence. 

For Economy, Strength, Simplicity, Dura- 
bility, and Tightness of Gate, it has no equal. 

State your requirements, and send for 
Catalogue to 


T. G. Alcott & Son, 


MOUNT HOLLY, N. J- 


{Please mention this paper when you write to us.) 


Rolls Re-Ground ¢ Re-Corrugated 


—TO ORDER. 


Also, Porcelain Rolls Re-Dressed, 


Our Machinery for this purpose is very accurate. Can do work promptly. 


Case Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio. 


FROM 1-4 to 15,000 LBS. WEIGHT. 
True to Pattern, sound, solid, free from blow-holes, and of ua- 
equaled strength. 
Stronger, and more durable than fron forgings in any position or 
for any service whatever. 


40,000 CRANK SHAFTS and 30,000 GEAR WHEELS of this steel 


now running prove this. 
CRANK SHAFTS and GEARING specialties. 
STEEL CASTINGS of every description. 
Send for Circulars and Prices to 
We CEeratER: CHESTER STEEL CASTINGS CO. 
{Mention this paper when you write to us.) Office, 407 LIBRARY ST, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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Flint? Pere Marquette R.R. 


LUDINCTON ROUTE. 


Fast Freight & Passenger Line. 


Freight Contracted on through Bills Lading 
to all points in 
Michigan, Indiana, Ohio, 
New York, Pennsylvania, 
New England & Canada, 


AT LOWEST RATES. 


All freight insured across Lake Michigan. 
Passengers save $2.75 to all points East. 


Dock and Offices, No, 24 West Water St., 
one block from Union Depot. 
L. C. WHITNEY, 
Gen'l Western Agent. 


3 TEATINS EACH WAY DALY 
—BETWEEN— 


MILWAUKEE, FOND DULAC, OSHKOSH, 
NEENAH and MENASHA, 


WITH: 


PARLOR CARS 


through from Chicago via Milwaukee without change 
on Day Trains. 
NEW AND ELEGANT SLEEPERS 
from Chicago to Stevens Point on Train leaving Chi- 
via C., M. & St. P. R’y Co., at 9 P.M. 
lso a Superb Sleeper from Milwaukee to Neenah 
attached to the same train, leaving Milwaukee at mid- 
night. N.B.—This Sleeper will be ready for passen- 
gers at Reed St. Depot, Milwaukee, at 9 o'clock P. M. 


TRAINS EACH WAY DAILY 


BETWEEN 
MILWAUKEE and EAU CLAIRE. 
1 A DAILY TRAIN TO 


Ashland, Tualze Superior. 
NO CHANGE OF CARS 


from Milwaukee to Stevens Point, 
Chippewa Falls, Eau Claire or 
Ashland, Lake Superior, 
‘These superior facilities make this the BEST ROUTE 
for GRAND KAPIDS, WAUSAU, MERKILL and 
points in VENTRAL WISCONSIN, 


F.N, FINNEY, JAS, BARKER, 
Gen'l Manager, Milwaukee. Gen'! Pi 


Agent, Mil. 


Detroit, Grand Haven & Milwaukee 
RAILWAY LINE. 


The Shortest, Cheapest and Quickes: Route 


—BETWKEN THE— 


WEST # EAST 


New York, Boston, and all points in Northern 
and Eastern Michigan. 


COMMENCING MAY 17th, 


the Palace Side-wheel Passenger Steamer ‘City of 
Milwaukee,” will Jeave Milwaukee daily, Sundays 
included, at 12:00 noon and connect at Grand Haven 
with Limited Express Train which leaves at 6:00 P. M. 
‘Time, Milwaukee to New York, 82 hours, 


Ticket Office, 99 Wisconsin Street, 
WHERE: 


SLEEPING CAR BERTHS 


ean be secured, Dock, foot of West Water Street. 


GEORGE B, REEVES, B.C. MEDDAUGH, 


Traffic Manager, West. Pass. Agt. 
Chicago. Milwaukee, 


‘W. J. SPIOBR, Gen’l Manager, Detroit, Mich. 


Tue Best Cop CrusHer 


CHEAP AND GOOD. 


2000 in Use! Requires Only Half a Horse-Power! 


a 


—"_| i 
‘aia ir? Everysopy Buys It! 


Cratc Ringway a Sov, 


COATESVILLE, PA. 


Send for Circular, (Mention this paper wien you write 
oO us. 


To Preserve Iron and Keep Boilers and Flues from Scaling, use 


*H. P. GRAVES’ BOILER PURGER.+ 


It has been practically demonstrated that a scale one-sixteenth of an inch thick on a Boiler will require 
twenty per cent. more fuel than a clean Boiler, while a scale one-fourth of an inch thiok will require sixt; 
per cent, more fuel. The scale is anon-conductor of heat, and its formation in Boilers is general throu, 
the United States, more especially in the lime and alkali districts, and enough attention has not been paid 
to keeping Boilers free from accumulations. ‘The cost of fuel for steam purposes is an important item, and 
an, ate for Soong y: in this direction should receive due consideration. Tam manufacturing a BOILER 
Pua which I claim is the best made: First.—That it will remove the scale from Say Boller, and, by its con- 
tinued use, will keep it from forming. Second.—That it will not injure the Boiler, Valves or Cylinder, nor 
foam the water, nor injure the water for drinking PE AEROROR, It is easy to use, being in a liquid form, it can 
be put directly into the Boiler, through the Safety Valve, Whistle Valve, or by orca Pump, or into the 
Tank, Third.—That by its use, from fifteen to forty per cent. can be saved in the cost of fuel, besides the ex- 
pense of putting in new flues every one or two years. 

We also refer with pleasure to the following who are using our BOILER PURGER: C. A. Pillsbury & Co., 
Minneapolis, Miun.; Bassett, Hunting & Co., McGregor, lowa; Milwaukee, Lake Shore & Western Kailwa: yi 
The J. I. Case Threshing Machine Co., Racine, Wis.; Racine Hardware Mfg. Co., Racine, Wis.; Janesville 
Machine Co., Janesville, Wis.; and all Engineers running out of Milwaukee on C., M. & St. P. Laflin 
& Rand Powder Co., Platteville, Wis.; Edw. P. Allis & Co., Milwaukee, Wis.; Wisconsin Central R. R, Co., 
Milwaukee, Wis.; Cramer, Aikens & Cramer, Milwaukee, Wis.; V. Blatz Brewery, Milwaukee, Wis.; Ph. 
Best Brewing Co., Milwaukee, Wis.; Northern Hospital of Insane, Winnebago, Wis.: and many others, 


Address, for prices, etc., to H : 2a G R AV R Ss, 


CHICAGO, 255 South Canal St. MILWAUKEE, 348 Virginia St. 
MINNEAPOLIS, 327 Hennepin Ave. DETROIT, 36 Jefferson Ave. 


{Mention this paper when you write to us.] 


H. GHANKON Oo., 


HORSK AND WAGON 


WIRE ROPE 
Of the Finest English CrucisLe STEEL, and Brsr : 
SELECTED CHARCOAL Inon, for every Purpose. ali- 100 overs 
Wire Rope Transmission, y 
RUBBER PACKED WHEELS, 
AWNINGS, 


Tents,’ Flags, 


STACK AND BINDER COVERS, 
OILED CLOTHING, &ce. 


240 to 246 $, Water St., CHICAGO, ILL, 


Fish Nets, all kinds. Cordage, Twines, Tackle- Circulars and any information sent on application, 
Blocks, Oars, Boat Snpplies, &., &e. Se 


Garden City Brand of 


BEST 
OILED 


( 
14 
j 


4 


Milwaukee & Northern ‘Railroad. 


THE OLD RELIABLE ROUTE. 


17 Miles the Shortest Line 


GREEN BAY, 
Fort Howard, Depere, 
Neenah, and Appleton. 
Marinette, Wis,, and Menominee, Mich, 


Menasha, 


——THE NEW ROUTE TO— 
New London, Grand Rapids, and all points in 


OENTRAL AND NORTHERN WISCONSIN, 


‘The new line to Menominee is now completed, and | 
opens to the Beene the shortest and best route to all 
points on the Michigan Peninsula. 


CONNECTION, 


AT PLYMOUTH with the Shepoygan and Fond du 
Lac Division Chicago & North-Western R’y for She- 

Boren and Fond du Lac. 

AT FOREST JUNCTION with Milwaukee, Lake Shore 
and Western Railway. 

AT GREEN BAY with Chicago & North Western and 
Green Bay, Winona & St. Paul Railroads, for all 
points North and West. 


C.F. DUTTON, General Supt. 


WATER WHEELS 

AND MILLSTONES. 
Best and Cheapest in the 

world, Manufactured by 
biemees} 4. A. DeLoach & Bro,, Atlanta, Ga. 


1 
Si Every farmer @) 
) 


SY 
can now afford a 
Grist Mill. ) 


Sixty four 
Catalogue free. 


8. 8. STOUT. H. G. UNDERWOOD. 


Stour & Unperwoop, 


(Formerly Examiners U, S. Patent Office.) 
SOLICITORS OF 


PATENTS 


66 Wisconsin Street, 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


TELEPHONE No, 502, 


Re-Ground and Re-Corrugated Rolls, 
ROBERT JAMISON, 


NEENAH, WISCONSIN. 


A. BLOEDEL, 


Manufacturing 


Jeweler » Diamond Setter, 


Dealer in 


WATCHES, OLOCKS, JEWELRY, 


Silver and Plated Ware. 


Special Attention Given to Repairing. 


THE UNITED 8 


No. 106 GRAND AVE, 


Cor. Wost Water St., 
MILWAUVUEES, wis, 


TATES MILLER. 


Kings Turbines! 


NERDS NO PENSTOCK 
AND SAYES ITS COST. 


OMY Pena 


Now Naming Astonishing Low Prices ! 


HUNDREDS IN DAILY USE. ¢ RIDGWAYES Gy. 


8@-Don't fail to get our Handsome Wheel Book. PERFECTION 
Sent FREE. 


Craig Ridgway & Son, 


COATESVILLE, PA. 


(Mention the Unrrep STaTEs MILLER when you write to us.) 


THIS IS A NEW MACHINE WHICH MILLERS 


Immense Reduction in Low Grade ! 
THSTIMONTALS, Indispensable in any Mill! 


Cream City Mills, Milwaukee, Wis., September 9, 1885. 
e Separator Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, Wha. 
‘78: In regard to the Wilcox Tailings Cleaner that we are using on tailings, we take pleasure in 
zing it as an improv nt that millers must have, as the results are valuable upon several 
points. rom its peculiar construction it adapts itself to handling tailings superior to anything we 
have ever seen. We hope it will have the success a good machine deserves. 

Very truly yours, A. W. CURTIS & CO., Proprietors. 
ED. PHILLIPS, Head Miller, 


The Cockle Separator Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, Wis. Rochester, Mich., September 11, 1885. 

_ Gents: Ttake pleasure in informing you that I have been running a Wilcox Tailings Cleaner for a 

few months, and find it truly to be the “Miller's Friend,” It makes more perfect separations than 

any other machine in the market, and gets #ll the Middlings out of the Tailings, reducing low grade 

to about two per cent, If I could not get another machine fike it I would not sell it for $1,000. 
Yours truly, W. H. COWDEN. 


tf" Write for circulars and prices, 


COCKLE SEPARATOR MFG. CO., MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


Manufacturers of Kurth’s Patent Improved Cockle Separator, Richardson's Dustless Oat Separator, 
Beardslee’s Patent Graln Cleaner, and Wilcox’s Tallings Cleaner. 


Published by 
BE. HARRISON CAWKER. 
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PRACTICAL POINTS IN MILLING.* 


Mr. PRESIDENT, MEMBERS OF THE PENN- 
SYLVANIA MILLERS’ ASSOCIATION, 
FRigNDS AND GENTLEMEN: 

The world could thrive, were there a few 
Great industries forever still; 

But whata wail there would ensue, 
Were lost each miller and each mill. 

Millers produce the flour of the universe. 
Not the rose of the garden, nor the lily of the 
field. Not the flow-er strewn promiscuously 
along our pathway, emitting its fragrance 
and shedding its beauty, to cheer and to ele- 
vate the human heart; but the flour of the 
golden grain, ‘‘ the staff of life,” the base of 
mankind’s sustenance, daily satisfying the 
wants of every rational being. The one is 
# promoter, the other a supporter of life. 
The manufacture of flour is thus an indus- 
try which furnishes one of the foremost 
necessities of the human family, a fact which 
already exhibits the magnitude and import- 
ance of the industry’s character. It is meet 
that an association of millers should be en- 
gaged in the discussion of so great a life’s 
work, a subject foreign to the cause of mill- 
ing is properly regarded out of place here. 

In the choice of a subject, we did not over- 
look this fact. The practical points to which 
we desire to call your attention, appertain to 
milling solely and particularly, though we 
have taken the liberty to not designate any 
branch of the industry, nor any shade of'sys- 
tem. Milling, in its widest sense, covers an 
extensive field, both as an industry and asan 
art and science; and, fully realizing this fact, 
we did not wish to confine ourselves to any 
particular topic, and hence shall make any ap- 
plications esteemed as useful and instructive, 

There is no intention to stigmatize theory, 
by only touching upon practical points. We 
wish to say here, that those who regard the- 
ory of no utility have not been students of the 
world’s progress. They are not acquainted 
with the history of the greatest inventions of 
the day, whose inception has been the result 
of theoretical experiment. Experiencemade 
use of the knowledge thus obtained, and’ the 
world wonders at the achievements. But as 
a body of millers we want nothing doubtful. 
To learn from practical facts is the quickest 
and surest way to success. We look for effect. 
‘The conflict between systems to us is not the 
theoretical correctness of one over the other. 
There is more at stake than mere argumental 
conquests. Milling is not pursued for fame. 


* A paper read before the Pennsylvania Millers’ 
Association, at Bethlehem, Pa., by Mr, Harry 8, 
Klingler. 


MILWAUKEE, NOVEM 
Glory, instead of profits, leaves a blank on 
| the interesting side of the balance sheet. The 
discerning miller views the system and pur- 
suit of milling from a business standpoint. 
It is dollars and cents—profits—which are the 
object of his endeavors. Hisinterest centers 
in what his trade will most freely buy and 
most liberally pay for. The vital question to 
him is: What flour is demanded by my trade? 

It matters little to the discriminating miller 
whathisindividual preference may be; hereal- 
zes that his trade must be satisfied, in order to 
dispose of his products. The public does not 
always like what the miller likes; or, in oth- 
er words, the miller’s views and the public’s 
do not, in every instance, coincide. Promi- 
nent examples of this kind come to our notice 
frequently. Here is a miller who is very fond 
of hisown flour. He regards it the very best he 
ever saw. He extolsits virtuesin languagethat 
is very flattering. Itis flour full of the life-giy- 
ing principle, not all starch, like modern flour. 
However, his patrons do not appreciate his 
declarations. They gradually desert him. 
They disagree, and withhold their patronage. 

The public is not easily persuaded in this 
matter. Even inducements in the way of 
prices do not effect a much-desired changein 
taste. Each one clings with tenacity to his 
choice, often regardless of other considera- 
tions. Inthe land of the free, means permit- 
ting, people buy what they want. The dis- 
senting miller expected a reaction in the pub- 
lie sentiment after a prolonged trial of mod- 
ern flour. He watched and waited. With a 
serious look, he meant to say that his way- 
ward custome:s would soon return, and with 
eagerness call for the ‘old reliable.’ This 
persistent milleris still watching and waiting, 
and his contemplations haye not yet been 
interrupted by intruding inquirers. The dawn 
of the day of triumph has not yet appeared, 
and as time wears on, the prospects are less 
promising than ever, 

We can take a lesson from other manufact- 
urers in this respect. Every one engaged in 
an industrial pursuit is intent upon produe- 
ing that quality or grade of goods for which 
there is a ready sale. Public taste is the 
miller’s standard to which he must conform. 
If the flour is appreciated it will find purchas- 
ers. A sample test of flour, both in the dust 
and in the dough, is considered insignificant, 
as compared with the approval of a large and 
increasing patronage. The progressive miller 
has committed the rule: A ready sale at 
market prices is indicative of a good article; 
no demand at competitive values speaks in 
evil tones of the quality of the flour. Even 


should there be a difference of opinion as to 
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whether that which the public calls good, 
really is so, this can in no wise affect the pol- 
icy of manufacturing the flour the public 
wants. The miller is no hygienist, and there 
is no mandate, either moral or legal, that 
makes it obligatory upon him to manufacture 
the goods he deems the best for the public 
health. True it is, that no one can conscien- 
tiously manufacture a flour which he knows 
will be positively ruinous to the health of 
every consumer; but if each miller would be 
compelled to mill that which he regards the 
best food for the human family, some of our 
best millers would be under obligations to 
forsake wheat flour milling entirely, and to 
manufacture Graham flour; others, rye flour; 
others oat meal; and others, corn meal. No 
code of ethics contains such a rule, and none 
can, and prove its correctness. ‘lo give the 
trade what it wants is the course to be fol- 
lowed by every shrewd and intelligent miller, 
because he knows he can thus maintain a 
demand for his product. 

And, without digressing, permit us to say, 
that although public taste is not always in 
the right relative to flour, it is, at the present 
time, supported by scientific’research. Mod- 
ern flour is, without doubt, the most genuine 
article ever produced—tainted with less im- 
purity and foreign substance, and lacking 
fewer of the original constituent elements of 
the albumen. The consumer tests the bread 
to judge of the flour, and it must be conceded 
that he is testing the flour in a manner that’ 
is most intelligible to him, or to any one else. 
Logically and practically, the best bread, oth- 
er things being equal, is made from the best 
flour. In other words, the farinaceous portion 
of the wheat having been reduced to a form 
and condition in which its every original 
quality is susceptible of the highest develop- 
ment in bread, will demand natural methods 
and treatment, and must yield the best bread 
with proper handling. Modern flour, for 
which the greatest demand exists, comes 
nearest to this definition of the best flour, as 
has been demonstrated by actual practice, 

Having come to a knowledge of the flour his 
trade wants, the miller is next concerned how 
to manufacture the desired flour. His anxiety 
is expressed in the question: 

Which system of milling will most econom- 
ically produce the flour that is in request? 

If we recur to the past, we find that each 
system of milling had its time in which it 
flourished. As long as older methods com- 
peted with newer processes in the quality and 
quantity of flour, there was no change of sen- 
timent and no advance in milling recorded. 
However, just as soon as novel features were 


mill’s product, the era of development and 


progress became visible. Low milling lost 
none of its advocates until half-high milling 
demonstrated, beyond doubt, the superiority 
of its work. ‘To-day half-high milling has 


winter wheat mills are performed upon rolls. 
Gradual reduction has been developed by 
| rolls to its present high standard. The facts 
| to which reference has been had, can be veri- 
| fied by a personal examination of the best 


lost its prestige, because high milling isgiving | mills of the day. An unbiased decision can 
better results. Irrespective of the prejudices | not otherwise than accord to roller milling 
of individual millers, gradual reduction is| the honor belonging to that system of mill- 
the accepted system of milling, furnishing | ing which is to-day producing most enconom- 


the flour for which the greatest demand exists 
at the present time. The older systems are 
not extinct, but they do not produce the flour 
which is publicly recognized as the leading 
flour, and for which there is an universal in- 
quiry. It matters little what the success, as 
to the quality of the flour, may be, of individ- 
ual mills competing with each other; the prod- 
uct of the mills taken collectively, decides 
the question of superiority to every fair-mind- 
ed seeker after the truth. Some may say that 
there are yet large quantities of the new 
process flour sold upon the market, and that 
there still exists a quiet but steady demand 
for this flour. Though this is true, it is 
equally true that the bulk of new process flour 
is sold at a concession in price, and that this 
trade is retained solely by the cheapness of 
of the article. ‘ Facts are stubborn things,” 
and the facts are before our very eyes, that 
gradual reduction produces the flour which 
enjoys the largestdemand atthe highest price. 

Inasmuch as gradual reduction has been 
practiced by different methods, the miller is 
rightfully desirous of knowing how to pursue 
this system the most economically. History 
combines the experience of the whole indus- 
try, and we have thus a fertile field from 
which to gather facts to guide and guard us 
in our judgment. Let us briefly rehearse the 
introduction of the gradual reduction sys- 
tem. In the past few years, the various de- 
vices which have been employed in the new 
system have been thoroughly tested. As 


soon as it became known that a gradual mode | assured, left entirely out of view. 


of reduction gave the best results, untiring | 
efforts were made to adapt the burr to the new 
departure. Very few millers, who were the 
pioneers and heroes in the milling revolution, 
did not cling to the burr, and labor with de- 
voted interest to accomplish the breaks upon 
the burr, or at least some of them. All plans 
failed, and the universal verdict was that 
the millstone was not adaptable to the uses of 
reduction in the break operations. The re- 
sult of all the trials was that the burr was 
forthwith displaced as a break device, and 
was retained in some mills for the reduction 
only of purified middlings. ‘To-day the mill- 
stone is yet largely used in hard spring wheat 
localities, and seems to succeed admirably in 
maintaining « reputation for grinding hard 
spring wheat middlings. In winter wheat 
districts, however, especially where soft 
wheat abounds, the tendency is apparently to 
discard the burr entirely. Mills which have 
for years adhered to the millstone for grind- 
ing clean middlings, are, one by one remoy- 
ing their burrs; this change of sentiment 
coming gradually after due deliberation and 
experience. Not only the burr, but other re- 
duction devices failed in carrying out the 
aim of gradual disintegration. Reduction 
devices of various kinds were invented, and 
were tested in actual practice. They one and 
all failed, with the exception of rolls. 
Though there are reduction machines of 
more or less merit, in use on the first break, 


ically the flour that is in request. 
The miller, having satisfied himself as to 
the flour his trade wants, and the system of 
| milling capable of producing that flour, is 
confronted by the all-absorbing and every- 
day question: ‘* What are you going to do 
| about it ?”” 
You will concur with our opinion that this 
is the most difficult question of all. The 
others that were answered were put ina gen- 
eral way, and the answer could be gathered 
from genoral facts. This question is directed 
to each miller individually, and has special 
reference to his peculiar circumstances. 
How diversified the wants, facilities, and 
abilities of different millers! One has, or 
| wants, a large mill; another has, or wants, a 
small mill. One is situated in the city, with 
excellent railroad facilities and local trade; 
the other, in the country, away from railroad 
communication, and confined exclusively to 
a custom trade. One has large available re- 
sources, the other is limited in his finances. 
| So each one must be governed by attending 

circumstances. You, no doubt, expect us to 

answer this question by the advice,—every- 
| one build a full-fledged, genuine roller-mill. 
| Though this advice would be proper, in order 
|to place one in a position to manufacture 
| popular flour, you will observe that the ques- 
| tion has not been considered, whether such 

a project would prove a commercial success. 
|The general elements of success would be 
| present, but whether the local elements are 

Tele- 

graphy and railroading are a success as a sys- 


| tem and an art, but the indiscriminate build- 


ing of railroad and telegraph lines has, by no 
means, always been a business success. The 
quality of the flour depends upon the me- 
chanical ability of the mill and the miller; 
the profits depend upon the commercial 
facilities of the mill and miller. Mechanical 
success can be achieved without commercial 
facilities and without commercial success, 
but then it would be valuless. We build 
mills to make them pay, not merely to dem- 
onstrate that a system of milling can produce 
a certain grade of flour. The question is 
| fully answered as follows: Consistent with 
your ability and facilities, build, or remodel 
your mill to the system which will most 
economically produce the flour for which 
| there is the largest demand. This rule can 
be adapted to the peculiar wants of each in- 
dividual miller. It will be applicable to 
every one, though each one must use his own 
judgment in measuring his ability and facili- 
| ties. It is a formula which will insure suc- 
|cess, if success is dependent upon the 
| miller’s progress in reference to the improve- 
| ments of his mill. 

A citation of millers diversely situated, 
will permit an explanation in detail. In con- 
sidering individual circumstances, individual 
preferences and prejudices must not be al- 
lowed to hide the fact established, that a 
genuine roller mill will manufacture the 


and most lucrative trade. With the best 
equipped roller mill, then, as the ideal mill, 
we will proceed to examine the various mil- 
lers in different locations. Our first subject 
is a-would-be-mill owner of means, resident 
in a city or town, where there is a good local 
trade and excellent railroad facilities. With- 
out hesitation, you answer, let him builda 
modern roller mill of the best type. Right! 
Next! Our next applicant is a miller who 
has a millstone millin a thriving place, but 
his mill is idle half the time, and his flour is 
selling at a sacrifice. At the same time, the 
inarket is overstocked with the best of roller 
flour, and the latter is selling at hardly living 
prices. Furthermore, this unfortunate miller 
is still more unfortunate in not possessing 
any capital. He is certainly in a sorry pre- 
dicament. He is not making anything now. 
If he mortgages his mill and puts in rolls, he 
will not make anything either, and probably 
fail entirely. Taking him into our con- 
fidence—by way of digression—we would 
whisper into his ear, sell your mill to an en- 
thusiastic burr advocate. A twofold good 
would be accomplished,—an honest miller 
rescued from a perilous position, and a per- 
sistent miller given a graceful opportunity 
toreform. But, as regards the former’s ac- 
tions in the direction of improvements, this 
isno answer. He recognizes that a roller 
mill is the mill with which he can compete 
in the market; or, if he does not recognize 
this fact, itis true just the same. Let him 
keep in view the ideal mull of the day. Let 
him make the improvements his purse will 
permit, but let him make them in such a 
manner that the more he makes, the nearer 
he approaches the system which can ‘man- 
ufacture the desirable flour. His every addi- 
tion and change must be a step nearer toa 
complete roller mill; and the more steps he 
makes, the more capacitated, as a natural 
consequence, he will be, to cope with those 
who lead the trade. It will not do to let the 
mill stand unimproved, because it cannot be 
thoroughly overhauled. To stand still now, 
means to go back. Every little improvement, 
judiciously made, will enhance the value of 
the mill, and the value of the output. From 
a commercial point of view, it is infinitely 
better to make an effort to operate the mill 
by gradual and continued improvement, eyen 
if the profits are absorbed by the expenses, 
than to despair, and leave the mill idle, and 
thus not self-sustaining. In the one case, 
in the lapse of years, there are no profits and 
adepreciated property; in the other case, 
there are no profits either, but there is a re- 
modeled and productive mill. Because this 
miller cannot make a complete roller mill 
out of his burr mill at once, should not lead 
him to think that he can never, by gradual 
addition, come to a first-class and approx- 
imately perfect plant. Let him do what he 
can safely, but let him do it well. Whohas ~ 
not learned the words of the poet, and re- 
alized their truthfulness, in the affairs of 
every day life ?— 
“ Little drops of water, 
Little grains of sand, 
Make the mighty ocean, 
And the beauteous land.” 

Not a word of encouragement have we to say 
to those who expect a machine or two to fit 
them out for successful competition with the 


best equipped mills. They will be sadly dis- 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 14.) 
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JONATHAN MILLS UNIVERSAL FLOUR DRESSER 


GUARANTEED TO BE SUPERIOR TO ANY OTHER BOLTING DEVICE FOR 
CLEAR, CLEAN 


Bolting or Re-Bolting 


OF ALL GRADES OF FLOUR. 


They cannot be beat on any Stock, and are being exten- 
sively adopted for the entire Bolting in new mills 


Pinely Dosigned and Mechanically Constructed, 
————8low Speed-— 
Occupies Small Space, and has Immonso ) Capacity RR 


For Price Lists, Sizes and Dimensions send to the 


CUMMER ENGINE CO, CLEVELAND, OF10. 


[Please mention this paper when you write to us.] 


BIRGHR & SMITH, 


PRACTICAL + M[LLWRIGHTS, 


PLANS, SPECIFICATIONS AND ESTIMATES 


MADE FOR ALL KINDS OF 


Millwork, Machinery, Etc. 


Flour, Sawmill, Tanners’ and Brewers? Machinery, and General Mill Furnishers, 


COR. EAST WATER AND KNAPP STS., 


MILWAUKBRR. WISCONSIN. 


[Please mention this paper when you write to us, ] 


O. A. BYRNS'S: 
COMMON-SENSE 


ROLLER «MILLS! 


A practical test of over two years proves that these Mills require 
less power and make more Middlings and less Break Flour 
than any other Roll in the market. 

‘They are mounted on a strong Iron Frame, and the mechanism is 
compact, simple pnd easily adjusted. The accompanying cut shows our 
Five- Break M 1, Our Three-Break Mill is also giving the best 
of satisfaction. 

Write for Prices and full information. 


Vanuury Tpon W ORKS, 
APPLETON, WIS., 


Manufacturers of the Taylor Turbine Water Wheel and of Shaft- 
ing, Gearing, Pulleys, and General Mill Work. 
{Please mention this paper when you write to us.) 
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THE WILCOX TAILINGS CLEANER, 


Carefully patterned after the models of 
experienced millers, the W1Lcox TAILINGS 
CLEANERis now on the market and is so suc- 
cessful under the test of practical working 


‘that it leaps at once into the ranks of the 


first-class standard machines of the day. It 
is claimed that by its use all the “Patent” can 
be drawn from the tailings, thus reducing 
the low grade to a minimum. It has very 
large capacity, is noiseless, does not shake, 
and requires comparatively little power. It 
is durable, with no liability to choke, the 
heavier the blast the cleaner the middlings, 
a strong blast not reducing the sifting capac- 
ity nor enriching the tailings. No cloth 
cleaners are required, the piling up of stock 
is unknown, while it requires no more atten- 
tion than is needed to regulate air blasts. 
For enumeration of other good points, and 
detailed information, write the Cockle Sepa- 
rator Manufacturing 

Co., sole makers, Mil- 

waukee, Wis. 


A GERMAN MODEL 
MILL. 


A plan for a model 
mill of 112 barrels 
daily capacity is pro- 
posed py Frederick 
Haake, a mill-build- 


elevator which lifts it to the proper bolt. 
The break flour is here separated and sacked 
on the flour floor beneath the reels. The 
middlings fall from one of the three con- 
veyors and go to the middlings purifiers. 
What remains after bolting may be sent 
back to the break mill and the operation re- 
peated as often as high milling processes re- 
quire or it may go at once to the reducing 
rolls and there have the processesof reduc- 
ing and bolting repeated as may be needful. 
In this way the process may be varied as 
much or as little as desired, an excellent : 
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sult attributable to this special arrangement 
of the machinery. Conveyed to the purifier, 
the middlings are elevated on a middlings 
grader which divides them according to size, 
and then pass into corresponding bins below. 
Every two or three of these bins have a 
suitable purifier, situated underneath them. 
The dressed middlings is carried upon the 
passenger elevator to the hoppers over the 


eoaanctiatl i| aman 


ing expert of Berlin, 
as follows: 

It will be under- 
stood that the mill- 
building has been 
constructed in the 
best possible manner 
with regard to 
strength, light, room, 
transmission, ete 
and that a compounc 
condensing engine 
to furnish power. 
Grainistaken inatthe 
basement, weighed 
and elevated to the 
top story. From the 
bins here it is r 
moved to the weigh- 
ing and cleaning. m: 
chinery, as may be 
required, by suitable 
conveyors: and eleya- 
tors. For cleaning, 
it goes first to an as- 
piratory with sieve 
mechanism, thence through two trieurs to an 
ending stone. It is then elevated to the end- 
ing cylinder, passing afterward to a Eureka 
machine, and finally to a brush machine. 
After cleaning it is sent by elevator to the 
automatic scale, to show the weight lost in 
the process. From here is goes to a bin over 
the crushing or splitting rolls, and after pass- 
ing through magnet apparatus reaches the 
preliminary splitting process. Itthen passes 
toa cylinder which removes the smut, and 
drops into an elevator which takes it to the 
last of these conveyors located behind the 
reels. By this it is carried to a bin over the 
grinding machinery. These bins or hoppers 
are in all cases double for greater conveni- 
ence in returning material. The mill goods 
goes now to the break rolls for the first time, 
thence to a cooling apparatus and to the 
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THe WiLcox TAILINGS CLEANER, 


porcelain rolls. Being reduced on them, it 
is elevated to the proper reels, where flour is 
taken out, and the remainder goes either as 
tailings to stones, or as middlings to the 
purifier, to be dressed and sent again to the 
porcelain rolls. This process is continued 
until all is reduced to tailings and those to 
flour. In asimilar manner the material re- 
maining after action of the purifiers is, ac- 
cording to the miller’s judgment, worked 
down to flour and bran. As the milling 
mechanism takes only about one-third of the 
room available, the remaining space can be 
largely utilized for flour mixing angjflour 
storing purposes, if desirable. Thus the first; 
second and third stories may have flour hins, 
and the basement storage for bran, whiénge 
it may be conducted by pipes from the upper 
conveyors, sacked and stored. The refuse 


remaining from the cleaning machinery 
should be treated by the ending stone and 
cylinder and mixed with the bran, the latter 
operation being best performed by sending it 
through the bran conveyors. The excellence 
of this outfit consists in the fact that the 
miller is independent of a set programme, 
and can vary his work as local circumstances, 
grain to be used and custom demand. 


A TRADE-TrEACHING ScHOOL.—A trade 
school is in successful operation in New York 
city. It was founded in 1881 by Col. R. T. 
Auchmuty, an architect of thatcity. In this 
school are now taught plumbing, plastering, 
brick-laying, stone-cutting, pattern-making, 
carpentery,wood-carving and fresco-painting. 
This institution is intended partly to take 
the place of the apprentice system, affording 
intelligent instruction and practical experi- 
ence in the handling of tools, at a nominal 
cost to young men. The old apprentice sys- 
tem, through the op- 
position of trades un- 
ions, and from other 
causes, has to a con- 
siderable extent fall- 
neinto disuse in the 
United States. The 
thoroughness of the 
apprentice system in 
Europe is practically 
unknown here, and 
unless something is 
done, and speedily, 
to counteract the 
growing tendency 
towards laxness, we 
shall soon be obliged. 
to rely for skilled la- 
bor in the mechanic 
arts,on importations 
of foreign workmen. 
The undertaking of 
Col. Auchmuty ap- 
pears to be a step in 
the right direction. 
Its success thus far 
has given good 
grounds for believing 
that it will continue 
togrow in usefulness, 
and that eventually 
the system will be 
extended to other 
sections. The devel- 
opment of this enter- 
prise will be watched 
with interest by all 
persons engaged in industrial pursuits—by 
the manufacturer no less than by the work- 
man. 


Paste THat Witt Kerep.—Dissolve a 
teaspoonful of alum in aquart of water. 
When cold, stir in flour, to give it the con- 
sistency of thick cream, being particular to 
beat up all the lumps. Stir in as much pow- 
dered rosin as will lie on a dime, and throw 
in half a dozen cloves, to give it a pleasant 
odor. Haye on the fire a teacup of boiling 
water; pour the flour mixture into it, stirring 
well all the time. In a few minutes it will 
be of the consistency of treacle. Pour it into 
an earthen or china vessel, let it cool, lay a 
cover on, and put in a cool place. When 
neéded for use take out a’portion and soften 
it with warm water. 
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ing unnecessary quantities of fuel, veritable 
clap traps in every particular, the result of 
the difference between what some engine 
builders actually know and what they ought 
to know. 

Young men who have a life time before 
them, without the means to take a regular 
technical course, can find in any good library 
every principle that is necessary to make a 
systematic beginning. Special books can then 
be bought or borrowed, and in addition sefen- 
tific papers and periodicals can be obtained 
by any one, if he will exert himself with a fixed 
determination to be somebody, and not be an 
“it”? in the world’s great work. 

Life is a serious matter, and those who have 
health and strength should be certain that 
not a day passes without they have learned 
something new that is of real value to add to 
their stock of good things, which, probably, 
some day they will ask the world to buy, when 
quality will be considered rather than quan- 
tity. So, then, young inventor, young me- 
chanic, if you have been exercising your mind 
only upon the pictures of hope, you must 

“—Be up and doing, 
With a heart for any fate, 


Still achieving, still pursuing, 
Learn to labor and to wait.” 


—American Inventor. 
ENGINE 


Inventors as a class, do not study the laws 
of mechanics systematically. 

It is frequently amusing to see the compli- 
cation of cogs, ratchets and wheels found in 
machines which have but a simple duty to 
perform. 

Those who have studied machinery, and 
have contributed inventions, can best appre- 
ciate how much more simple they can arrange 
the movements for performing a given duty, 
after they have had several years of practice. 

Practice is but another name for education, 
and why not substitute much of the time 
spent blundering around in the dark, without 
the light of knowledge, for good books con- 
taining the results of the practice of other 
men in whatever art or science you desire to 
study. 

It is much easier to read in a book and thor- 
oughly understand, too, the best princi- 
ples upon which epicycloidal cog gearing is 
constructed, than it is to rediscover those 
principles, and this you would have to do, or 
find an equivalent, before you could possibly 
make a success in this line. 

For another instance, the study of calorifies 
as applied to the development of power in an 
ordinary steam engine. Thousands of engines 
are running in this country, every day, wast- 


ATLAS WORK 


INDIANAPOLIS, IN U. S.A. 


STEAM ENGINES & BOILE 


{Pléase mention this paper when you write to us.] 


Xo) Down With High Prices ! 


80 TO 70 PER CENT, OFF 
ONE THOUSAND DIFFERENT ARTICLES 


Sold Direct to Consumers, 


Tho “Little Detective,” $2.00 


L. D, Postal gives Postage in CENTS, 
Welghs from 14 02. to 251bs, 


PAMILY SCALES, 240 Ibs,, $5. 
Platform Scales, $11 to $20. 


Fonges and Blacksmiths’ Tools, 


‘armera’ Forge, $10, 
Forge and Kit of Tools, 25. 
Farmers can do odd jobs, saving time 
and money, Anyila, Vises, &c., &c. 


WAGON SCALES. 


Only manufacturers in America 
sing nothing but the best of English 
Steel for bearings of all Scales: 
2°Ton (6x12) $40, 
3-Ton (7x13) $50, 

4-Ton (8x14) $60. 
x and Brass Beam with 
le. 300 other vartetics. Also, 
eclbarrows, Corn Shell: 
‘opy Presses, Mon- 
hes Wringers and 
clalties, 


SAFES OF ALL SIZES. 


No. 4, welght 1,100 Ibs., #50. 


SEWING MACHINES, 


PRICES REDUCED 
FROM 865 TO §$18. 
A beautiful Machine, per 
= fectly finished, tmprovemnent 
AVAT! onthe Singer pattern, Black 
fi Walnut Furniture, contain: 
LL ing a full set of latest im- 
proved Attachments, War- 
] —_ Fanted perfect. ‘Save money. 
{ Send for Circulars. 


\ Chicago Scale Co., 


151 S.Jefferson St., Chicago, Il, 
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A 600 Barrel Roller Mill in Wisconsin fitted up with all 
modern improvements and having rail and lake transportation 


facilities at its doors, can be bought at a very low price and on 


easy terms. 


A rare chance for a profitable investment. 


Address 


for further particulars, UNITED STATES MILLER, Milwaukee, 


Wisconsin. 


JUST OUT. 


Gradual Reduction Milling. 


Contains 429 pages, many cuts, and diagrams for a 100-barrel mill, 70-barrel mill, a 50-barrel mill, and a 500-barrel 


mill, Full of interesting and valuable matter. Publisher’s price $3.00. 


States Miller for $3.50, postage prepaid. Send in your orders at once to 


E. HARRISON CAWKER, 


Publisher UNITED STATES MILLER, Milwaukee, Wis. 


The only thoroughly practical work on Modern 
Milling in the english language designed for the 
use of operative millers only. 


[OUIS H. GIBSON’S 


Will be furnished with the United 
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PU BLISHED MONTH LY. 
Orrice, No. 1% GRAND AVENUE, MILWAUKEE, 
SUBSCRIPTION PRICE—PER YEAR, IN ADVANCE. 


To American subscribers, postage prepaid at ib 
To Canadian subscribers, postage prepas4 
Foreign subscriptions... .......<.sss+0+ 

All Drafts and Post-Office Money Orders must be 
made payable to E. Harrison Cawker. 

Bills for advertising will be sent monthly, unless 
otherwise agreed upon. 

For estimates for advertising, address the UNITED 
STATES MILLER. 


{Entered at the Post Office at Milwaukee, Wis., as 
second-class matter.) 


MILWAUKEE, NOVEMBER, 1885. 

We respectfully pequiest our arene when ae 

write to persons or firms advertising in this paper, 

to mention that their advertisement was seen in the 

UNITED Srares MILLER. You will thereby 
ourive not only this paper, but the advertisers. 


“MIL WAUKEE AMUSEMENTS, 
ACADEMY ov Music— Performances every evening, 
Wednesday, Saturday and Sunday matinees. 


GRAND Opera Houst.—Performances every even 
ing, and Wednesday, Saturday and Sunday matinees. 


Dime MuseumM—Performances every hour from 1 
P.M. to 10 P. M. every day. 


Sienspy's VAnieTy THeATER--Performances every 
evening, and Thursday and Sunday matinees. 


MILLERS’ NATIONAL ASSOCIATION. 


OFFICERS: 

President—Joun A. CHRISTIAN, Minneapolis, Minn, 

Secretary and Treasurer—8. H, SEAMANS, Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 

Vice-Presidentsa—C. H. Seybt, Highland, Ill.; Homer 
Baldwin, Youngstown, Ohio. 

Acting Hxecutive Committee—John A, Christian, 
Minneapolis, Minn.; 8. H. Seamans, Milwaukee, Wis. ; 
Alex. H. Smith, St. Louis, Mo.; J. A. Hinds, Roches- 
ter, N. Y.; ©. H. Seybt, Highland, Til. 


OFFICERS OF THE STATE ASSOCIATIONS, 


MINNESOTA—W. P. Brown, Red Wing, President; 
David Bronson, Stillwater, and Geo. A. Pillsbury, 
Minneapolis, Vice-Presiaents; Frank Pettit, Minne- 
apolis, Secretary; W. F. Cahill, Minneapolis, Treas. 

IowA—J. J. Snouffer, Cedar Rapids, President; D. 
B. Knight, Boone, Vice-President; J. 8. Lord, Ogden, 
Secretary and Treasurer, 

KANsAS—Robert Atkinson, Ottawa, President; O, 
W. Balawin, Ottawa, Secretary and Treasurer, 

Missouri—J. F. Lawton, Carrollton, President; 
Frank Hill, Carthage, and G. Sessinghaus, St. Louis, 
Vice-Presidents; G. J. Plant, St, Louis, Treasurer; D. 
B. Kirk, St. Louis, Secretary. 

Kentucky—Chas, T. allard, President; W. ©. 
Smith, Louisville, W. N. Grubbs, Henderson, W. 8. 
Giltner, Eminence, and J, N. Myers, Frankfort, Vice- 
Presidents; W. H. Wherrit, Lancaster, Secretary and 
Treasurer. 

ILLiInoIg—D. R. Sparks, Alton, President; C. H. 
Seybt, Highland, Secretary and Treasurer, 

InDIANA--Jos, F, Gent, Columbus, President; B. 
Jenkins, La Fayette, and J. R. Callender, Vincennes, 
Vice-Presidents, 

Wisconsin—Edward Sanderson, Milwaukee, Presi- 
dent; J. L. Clement, Neenah, and Otto Puhlman, 
Plymouth, Vice-Presidents; 8. H. Seamans, Milwau- 
kee, Secretary and Treasurer. 

MrcuigAN—J. D, Hayes, Detroit, President; W. 
D. Hibbard, Grand Rapids, Secretary and Treasurer 

On1o—F, Schumacher, Akron, President; Robert 
Colton, Bellefontaine, Secretary and Treasurer. 

MARYLAND—R. Tyson, Baltimore, President; J. 
Olney Norris, Baltimore, Secretary; W.H. Woodyear, 
Baltimore, Treasurer, 

New York—J. A. Hines, Rochester, Secretary and 
‘Treasurer, 

PeNNSYLVANIA—B, F. Isenberg, Huntingdon, Pres- 
ident; Landis Levan, Lancaster, Sec’y and Treas. 


THe ivouraat of Railway Appliances, New 
York, which has heretofore been published 
semi-monthly, will hereafter be published 
weekly, the subscription price remaining the 
same. 


We are informed that all litigation be- 
tween the Case Manufacturing Co. of Colum- 
bus, O., and the Consolidated Middlings 
Purifier Co., of Jackson, Mich., in respect to 
purifiers, has been brought to a satisfactory 
termination by compromise, the Case Co. 
being fully licensed to carry on the manu- 
facture of their purifiers. 


MILWAUKEE NOTES. 

Mr. Henry Smith, of the firm of Birge & 
Smith, has just got out plans for a 375,000 
bushel elevator for the Jos. Schlitz Brewing 
Co. The building will be erected as soon as 
possible. The Edward Sanderson elevator, 
for which Birge & Smith also made plans, is 
rapidly approaching completion, It will 
have a capacity of 200,000 bushels. Birge & 
Smith are doing a prosperous business in 
millwrighting for tlouring mills, breweries, 
malthouses, etc., all through the Northwest. 


The old Dutch windmill in Williamsburg, 
a suburb of Milwaukee was totally destroyed 


by fire early on the morning of Oct.5. The} 


mill belonged to John Joederman. The 
total loss is estimated at $5,000, and the in-| 
surance is $2,500. The property destroyed | 


consisted of the windmill, grocery store, | 


flour and feed store, and barn. The mill 
was one of the old landmarks of the city and 
has been a favorite object for sketching 
by artists. 


WE have the pleasure to announce that we 
willissue Cawker’s Ameridan Flour Mill, and 
Mill Furnishers Directory for 1886 about Feb. 
1, 1886. We desire all who wish copies to 
send in their orders now, as only a very lim-} 
ited edition will be printed. The work will 
be issued in first-class style, and the pub- 
lisher will use his best endeavors to make it 
perfect. All communications in reference 
to it should be addressed to E. Harrison 
Cawker, publisher UNITED STATES MILLER, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


1 somETIMEs think, when Iseea man that 
has drawn his week’s wages on a Saturday 
night, borrow a dollar of a fellow-workman 
Monday noon; or when I see a $9 a week 
clerk rush into a base ball pool room every 


day on his way to lunch, or when I see a girl! 


of good family handkerchief flirting with a 
dude, or when I see a man subscribe hand- 
somely to charities by which he will get his 
name in print while his own family are. want- 
ing the comforts of life; or when I see a 
woman of forty-five apeing the manners of 
a school-girl of fifteen; or when I see a man 
go to church on Sunday and scheme to cheat 
his fellow-men the other six days in the 
week; or when I see a man trying to do busi- 
ness without advertising, that there are a 
great many fools left in the world yet. 


LET THERE BE LIGHT. 


In all manufacturing institutions where 
much machinery is used, and especially in 
flouring mills, the windows should be so ar- 
ranged as to give plenty of light in the day 


time and the artificial lights, at night. Ina 
well lighted mill dirt is not apt to accumu- 
late, slight repairs to be neglected or acci- 
dents to happen. Rats and mice love dark- 
ness rather than light and will not become 
|an unbearable nuisance in a light and clean 
mill. Thorough coats of whitewash applied 
once, or better still, twice a year, will add 
greatly to the light, cleanliness and health- 
fulness of the mill, and will tend, to a certain 
degrée, to prevent the rapid spread of fire. 
Attention to this matter will be well worth 
the expense incurred in many a mill we have 
seen. 


A PLAN TO CHEAPEN PATENTS, 

An inventor of this city has presented to 
| the Secretary of the Interior, the Commis- 
|sioner of Patents and the President an elab- 
orate paper and argument in favor of dollar 
patent rights the same as dollar copyrights, 
| thus placing the inventors and authors on an 
, equality, and he asks that in the annual re- 
ports of the Secretary and Commissioner, as. 
also the annual message of the President, 
| that this plan may at least be presented for 
consideration to Congress. In the reduction 
|of postage to two cents the Postmaster-Gen- 
| eral reported, he says, strongly against it, but: 
President Arthur, in his annual message to 
Congress having strongly advocated the re- 
| duction, it was passed, and no act of the last. 
| President will redound to his credit more 
| than this. He claims that if President Cleve- 
land and his administration will take like 
action in favor of dollar patents in place of 
$5 fees as now, it will redound to his and 
their credit infinitely more than in the case 
of the two cent postage. 

Under the proposed plan for dollar patents 
the inventor is to send a written description 
of his or her invention, either with or with- 
out a drawing, with $1, to the Patent Office. 
It is there to be numbered and filed, and 
without any examination as to priority, as in 
all of the European governments, a blank 
printed patent is to be filled in as now with 
the name of the inventor and invention, the 
; number of the description on file, and having 
| the fac-simile of the Commissioner of Patents. 
printed thereon, is to be sent to the inventor 
in about one week from its receipt, as is now 
done with copyrights, in place of nearly a 
year as now, at a cost of $75 for office fees. 
/and agent. As not more than one in two 
hundred patents isever introduced under this. 
plan the one hundred and ninety-nine gener- 
ally poor inventors will have only lost $1 
; each, while if it is introduced and becomes. 
valuable and is claimed by several inventors, 
| as is always the case even under the present 
costly examination and agents, the rightful 
owner is to, be determined by the courts as. 
now.—New York Herald. 


Sam Lavuau in, in his latest grain and 
provision review, writes as follows: 

Farmers are everywhere holding their 
wheat for higher prices. The flour mills have 
started up and show considerable anxiety 
about getting their supplies. The milling 
situation has changed from extreme dullness. 
to one of great activity, and millers south 
and east are competing freely with those of 
the northwest for suitable grades of wheat ;. 
the result is, the great crowd of grain-buyers, 
millers and elevator men throughout the west. 
have suddenly turned bullish, and prices have 
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been advanced 10c per bushel in as many 
days. This is the situation at home ; how is 
itabroad? The imports into Great Britain 
are light, being under the weekly require- 
ments, yet the amount on passage to Europe 
has decreased 1,280,000 bushels for the week ; 
and since the 9th of May, when it reached its 
maximum of 29,560,000 bushels, it has de- 
creased 17,520,000 bushels, (being equal to 
nearly the whole stock of Chicago and New 
York), the amount-.atloat for the United 
Kingdom being only 11,000,000 bushels, or 
less than four weeks’ average imports; and 
this is all that can possibly reach them dur- 
ing the next four weeks, excepting Russian 
or Atlantic port shipments. The question 
is, Where are they going to get the balance 
of their supplies ? You may say from Cali- 
fornia, Australia and India, but we answer, 
supposing those countries had unlimited sup- 
plies, shipments made now do not reach 
Europe until February; hence after exhaust- 
ing the four weeks’ supply now on passage, 
they must either depend on their own sup- 
Plies or call on us; particularly as the Baltic 
will soon be closed by ice and the Russian 
Black Sea ports have little or nothing to 
spare. 


THE BREADSTUFF8 EXPORT TRADE. 

The character of our export trade in bread- 
stuffs, the Chicago T'ribune says, bas changed 
materially within the last few years, from 
the operation of inteinal causes as well as 
external ones. The growth of the milling in- 
terest renders it each year more difficult to 
sell wheat in the berry for export, as the flour 
is offered at a cheaper rate, notwithstanding 
the fact that mill offal commands a high price 
in the British Isles for feeding to live stock. 
For this reason the absence of an export de- 
mand for wheat is a much less powerful argu- 
ment in favor of lower prices here than it used 
to be, If the flour be wanted abroad, or even 
if it be taken in response to an urgent offering 
of the property, our surplus is in process of 
diminution just as much as if the equivalent 
in grain were exported. This appears to have 
been the case recently. The millers of this 
country have been active, and the indications 
are that a great deal of their manufacture is 
for shipment abroad, while it is intimated 
by certain parties here thut they (the millers) 
keep the fact as quiet as possible because they 
have to buy the wheat and do not want to 
give sellers a pretext for demanding higher 
prices for the grain. In such a case as this 
our visible supp!y becomes the reserve of a 
reserve, and all the more permanent in its 
stay in store because it is not likely to be 
drawn upon till the general stock of the 
country has evidently become a scanty one, 


Tue Alta Californian states that the recent 
large receipts of Oregon wheat at San Fran- 
cisco, with the report that a large quantity 
will follow, have made millers more inde- 
pendent of wheat-holders in that State and 
checked local business. It is estimated that 
there will be upward of 17,000,000 bushels of 
Oregon wheat this year. It is expected that 
8,600,000 bushels will be retained, leaving the 
balance for export and to come to San Fran- 
cisco, where arrangements for storage have 
deen already made. The freight by steamer 
here is stated to be less than the difference 
between freight rates to the United Kingdom 
from Astoria and San Francisco. 


THE ART OF MILL BUILDING.* 


Mr. President and Members of the Pennsylvania 

Millers’ State Association : 

It may or may not have occurred to some 
among you to question why I have selected 
| as my topic the art of mill building rather 
than the kindred art of milling. In fact, I 
am somewhat at a loss myself to accurately 
| define wherein the distinction lies. If I am 
correct in my argument, the former is of 
wider scope, and includes the latter, so that, 
if intelligently treated. it will cover not only 
the entire field of practical milling, but 
something more and beyond. And when I 
take into consideration the numerous milling 
papers devoted to the art of milling, and the 
volumes of correspondence on milling mat- 
ters, Iam doubtful of my ability to add any- 
thing new and of interest to the already ex- 
isting stock of milling knowledge, and pre- 
fer talking about something which is new at 
least in name, even if I can do no more than 
thresh over the same old straw without gain- 
ing a single additional kernal. In this re- 
spect [am fain to hope that you will judge 
me less critically than I am disposed to re- 
gard myself, and that even if I tritely cover 
the same old ground, I may do itin sucha 
manner as to interest, if it does not profit 
you. 

You may ask wherein the art of mill build- 
ing differs from that of milling. My idea is 
that it is not only wider in scope, but is also 
more practical and deals less in theories. It 
is moreover something in which there are 
two parties interested; the man who builds 
as well as he who operates the mill. Itis un- 
fortunately the case that the pecuniary inter- 
ests of these parties are often widely and un- 
warrantably opposed, and each party is prone 
to study the art from his own standpoint. 
The miller has to deal chiefly with results, 
and his conclusions are biased by complica- 
tions of questions arising from matters en- 
tirely beyond and outside of the sphere of 
the builder’s art. Such are questions of 
wheat supply and market for the mills’ 
product location, transportation facilities, 
freight rates and other like matters pertaining 
to the commercial management of the mill, 
which can be discussed intelligently only by 
men practically versed in the business 
management of flouring mills. The builder 
on the other hand has to deal with mechan- 
ical problems, and to consider the means 
to be employed as well as the end to be at- 
tained. In one thing both parties meet on 
common ground, and that is the results or 
work which the mill is intended to produce. 
The miller considers the mill as a whole, a 
complete machine which is the most import- 
ant of the tools used in his business; the 
builder is foreed to consider it in detail, 
scrutinize its component parts, and combine 
them in a harmonious whole. Both are alike 
intérested in the common end to be attained, 
but to one it is the end to be reached and to 
the other it is only the starting point. The 
inter-dependence of the two is such that it is 
impossible to separate them, and I trust 
that while you will excuse me for looking at 
the subject from the builder’s point of view, 
you will also pardon me if I overstep this 
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limit and trench on matters which you may 
deem wholly within the millers’ province. 
Ihave said that mill building was a prac- 
tical art. I doubt, however, that theory has 
any better place in the operating than in the 
building of the mill. Not that theory is in 
itself necessarily wrong, only when it is di- 
vorced from fact and becomes purely specu- 
lative. Neither builder nor miller can fight 
to shy of theories which are advanced to sell 
some special machine or machines which are 
designed to fit some special theory. One of 
the quaint philosophers of olden time be- 
queathed to posterity a curious volume en- 
titled the ‘* Vanity of Arts,” and though he 
does not mention the arts of building, and 
milling among the number, I am certain that 
had he lived in our day he could have made 
up a telling chapter by reviewing the numer- 
ous theories and systems which millers have 
paid for and then exploded during the past 
few years. In fact, I do not doubt that many 
of your number, when confronted with the 
seeming necessity for improvement, have in- 
wardly protested and questioned whether it 
was not useless, and the results obtained by 
this lavish expenditure of time and money 
only a vanity. Welaugh at the ‘ old fogies”’ 
as we term those who are still the “ slaves of 
the buhr,” at the same time secretly wishing 
that they were in the right, and hoping that 
they can demonstrate the correctness of their 
views. ‘This is, unfortunately or not, as we 
may look at it, an intensely practical age, 
and no amount of theorizing can alter the fact 
that the mill must attain to actual practical 
results in order that its operation may be 
commercially successful. Men will not buy 
flour simply because it is made on an elabo- 
rate system, the outcome of a finely developed 
theory. Neither will they eat bread made of 
stone-ground flour, because the miller insists 
that it is better than that made by newer and 
more costly methods. Tastes change, and it 
is incumbent upon the miller to change his 
methods, and cater to his customers. Itis 
here that the peculiar province of the mill 
builder lies, for he must devise ways 
and means for manufacturing the product 
desired, and no matter whether he theorizes or 
not, his work has to be tried by severally prac- 
tical tests. Failing in this, no matter how 
plausible his theory, he will find no customers, 
and must soon drop outof the field alltogether. 
The path of milling progress during the past 
decade is liberally scattered with the wrecks 
of theoretical milling systems, and the com- 
mercial history of American milling is still 
more thickly strown with the financial wrecks 
of millers who have pinned their faith in 
these systems, or who have built after theo- 
ries of theirown. Milling as a trade is full 
of fascination to the miller who follows it 
intelligently and studiously. As one of the 
leading millers of Minnesota long since ex- 
pressed himself to me in a conversation 
on milling topics: ‘Milling has a 
charm, because it is full of possibilities, 
and because the limit of perfection has 
not yet and possibly never will be 
reached.”’ This is undoubtedly true, but the 
miller must bear in mind that there is no 
royal road to success, and that the only theo- 
ries that are valuable are those which are 
based upon solid facts demonstrated to be 
such by actual practice. Not long since every 
man who was successful in obtaining a patent 
on a first break machine or a cleaning ma- 
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chine, felt himself competent to design and 
build aflouring mill. Nothing was necessary 
but aname to his system, andif he was a 
ready talker he did not lack customers. We 
have all seen the rise and fall of the “Mills” 
system, the “Gratiot” system, the “Jones” 
system, and others of like kind. The trouble 
with all of these was not that the individual 
machine was wholly worthless, but that the 
theories of the inventors precluded their see- 
ing clearly that their so-called systems 
stopped short with their respective machines, 
and that when they came to the consecutive 
operation of the complicated machinery of 
the mill they had no ‘system,’ where a care- 
fully devised sytem was imperatively essen- 
tial to success. In mill building, an ounce of 
experience is worth a pound of theory, and 
whether the builder’s theories of six inch 
rolls or centrifugal reels are correct or not, 
they cannot be a warrant that he can build a 
successful mill. In this as in other things, 
the best earnest of a man’s ability to perform, 
is what he has done in the past. When it 
comes to theory vs. practice in mill building, 
practice will win every time. 

Both miller and mill builder have a much 
more difficult ‘row to hoe” now than in years 
gone by. Their conditions have been rela- 
tively reversed, and whereas formerly the 
miller designed the mill and was engineer 
and architect as well as operative miller, the 
millwright merely carrying out his plans, 
the latter is now designer and builder and of 
necessity a great deal of a miller, the miller 
merely carrying out his plans. Do not under- 
stand me as saying that either is the more 
subordinate position, but rather that the con- 
structive department has changed hands. 
As milling methods have become more com- 
plicated and a more intricate system of ma- 
chinery has come into use, the natural result 
has been a subdivision of labor, though un- 
fortunately for the mill-builder there has 
been no corresponding division of responsi- 
bility, and he is now obliged to guarantee not 
only the mechanical operation of the mill, 
but its ability to produce certain results as 
well, 


“ Forever on life's dial-plate 

‘The shade is backward cast.”" 
And we must not wonder if the mill builder 
and the miller likewise look hack with feel- 
ings akin to regret to the good old times of 
simple methods and less exacting require- 
ments. Especially may the builder be par- 
doned for wishing himself once more simply a 
mill furnisher, and when the problems of 
wheat cleaning, stone dressing, grinding and 
bolting were left almost if not entirely to 
the millers for solution. 

Whoever has read the life and strange sur- 
prising adventures of Robinson Crusoe will 
remember that when he had discovered the 
few grains of barley which gave promise of 
future well-filled granaries, he was at once 
filled with perplexity as to how to build the 
mill necessary to the ‘‘gradual reduction” of 
his harvests to a condition suitable for bread 
making purposes. History repeatsthe fiction 
in this case, and in our country wherever the 
farmer has gathered the harvest the miller 
has followed with the mill. To-day the 
miller’s perplexities, like those of the wrecked 
mariner, find expression in ‘* What kind of a 
mill shall I build?” though the query 
arises not from a paucity, but from an 
abundance of material from which to make 
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selection. On the whole I am not 80 
sure that Crusoe was not the more to be 
envied, for while he had to search long for 
the proper materials of which to construct his 
mortar and pestle, and expend much time and 
labor in fashioning them for their destined 
purpose, he was notin the meanwhile ‘‘drum- 
med” to death by salesmen of mill machinery, 
or bewildered by the contradictory arguments 
of competing mill-building firms. Moreover 
he was not going to engage in milling for the 
export trade, and had no fear of his home cus- 
tomers throwing his flour back on his hands. 
He was not kept awake nights by patent liti- 
gation, and did not have the mortification of 
seeing grists go by his door to his more enter- 
prising neighbor while he was debating the 
relative merits of sandstone and lignum vite 
as a material for the mortar, or theorizing 
over the comparative advantages of sharp and 
dull corners on the pestle. Taken altogether 
Crusoe’s lot as a miller was not a particularly 
unhappy one when compared with thatof the 
miller of the present day, who, when he is 
about to build a mill, has to decide not only 
where he shall build, how large a mill to build 
and where he will get his wheat supply, and 
find a market for his products, but also what 
kind of a mill to build, what machinery to 
adopt and what system to follow. The first 
three of these questions it is the particular 
province of the miller to answer. They be- 
long, if I may so express it, to the commer- 
cial end of the miller’s business, and I donot 
see that the mill builder can be of much as- 
sistance except in a general way, in deter- 
mining their answer. The last three, how- 
ever, are peculiarly within the domain of the 
mill builder, and as he is now held responsi- 
ble for the results the mill will produce when 
built, it isno more than right that in deciding 
these points, his opinions should have special 
attention, and most careful consideration. 

It is not my present purpose, in considering 
the art of mill building, to answer these ques- 
tions specifically or even generally. To do 
the former would be impossible unless indi- 
vidual conditions were given, and these indi- 
vidual conditions vary so exceedingly that a 
general answer is impossible. Neither am I 
here, as from my present business relations 
you may possibly imagine, to advocate any 
particular line of machinery, or champion any 
particular system of milling. Tam frank to 
confess that my occupation during the few 
years past, had led me to study mill building 
from the builder’s side of the fence, but Iam 
not so prejudiced that, while having my own 
preferences for certain machinery and meth- 
ods, I cannot extend the term mill builder to 
cover more than one particular firm or em- 
brace a competitor in business. I believe it 
should be the aim of every mill builder to 
build as perfect a mill as possible, as I 
know it is the desire of each individual mill- 
er to have his mill, when completed, the 
most perfect that can possibly be built; and 
while the latter often falls short of his ambi- 
tion and the former fails to reach the goal set 
for him by the miller, it is still true that both 
desire to reach practically the same result, 
and should aid each other in reaching it. This 
is not always the case, and the miller is often 
grossly unjust to the mill builder, not only in 
exacting unreasonable guaranties, as to re- 
sults to be obtained, but also by hampering 
the builder by conditions of amount and kind 
of machinery to be employed, and extent of 


the investment. Frequently when asking a 
miller what kind of a mill he wished to build, 
I have been answered: “One which will com- 
pete in quality and yield with the best millin 
the country.” This is a very laudable ambi- 
tion, and one which any mill builder would be 
glad to attempt to gratify, but it is rarely, if 
indeed ever, that the miller in so stating the 
result desired takes into account what its 
fulfillment would require, and how much 
study and expense on the part of the builder 
would be required toliterally accomplish what 
is asked. No mill builder with whom I am 
acquainted will deny the possibility of his 
being able to do better work, and builda bet- 
ter mill than he has yet built, if allowed un- 
limited facilities and means to that end. Few 
will befoolish enough to guarantee to equal the 
best work done in any mill in the country, un- 
less allowed to use equivalent machinery, and 
if so foolish will most invariably be the pecuni- 
ary losers thereby. Most frequenly the con- 
dition as to the superlative excellence of the 
mill when finished, is coupled with one that 
it shall not cost to exceeda specified amount, 
or more generally the work is let by contract 
to the lowest bidder. I know of nothing 
which more than this last, tends to hinder the 
advancement of the art of mill building, or 
to lower the standard of workmanship in 
American mills. It may beso in other parts 
of the world also, but here I know that the 
practice is injurious both to millers and build- 
ers, and I believe it will be found true with- 
out exception that the best mills in this coun- 
try are those that have not been built under 
such conditions, but those where the work 
has been intrusted to competent firms and a 
fair price paid them for their work. It may 
be argued, why not build a mill by contract 
as wellasa bridge, a house, or any public 
building? The reply is simply that the con- 
ditions are entirely dissimilar. When mil} 
building reaches that stage where mill own- 
ers will employ competent and practical en- 
gineers to make plans, prepare specifications, 
and superintend the work as architects plan, 
specify, and superintend the erection of their 
work, then we may look for better mills to 
be built under contract, and even then I be- 
lieve that better work will be done “by the 
day,” the miller buying his material, and hir- 
ing his labor,justas now itis generally remark- 
ed that houses built in this way are better con- 
structed than those built by contract. Tothe 
objection that such work costs more, the an- 
swer is, itis worth more when done, by all 
the difference in cost. Mill building is, how- 
ever, far from having reached the state 
where competing bidders are held down to 
bidding on the same or even similar plans 
and specifications. Generally the only thing 
the miller specifies is the capacity desired, 
and in comparing bids the guarantee is given 
more weight than the reputation of the firm 
making it; and if a comparison of the ma- 
chinery is made, it is without any reference 
to the system intended to be followed. The 
natural result is that the best and most ex- 
perienced builders are forced to figure on 
building not the best mill they know how to 
build, but to build as cheap a one as will 
possibly answer the purpose. The time will 
probably come when the majority of millers 
will consider the character and quality of 
the machinery used as of at least equal im- 
portance with the guarantee, and when the 
system of the mill will be given more weight 
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than either, but at present there is little in- 
centive to the mill builder to improve on his 
past work. I do notconsider that mill owners 
are wholly responsible for all the poor work 
that has been done in our mills during the 
past few years. The mill builders are largely 
at fault in that their desire to excel their 
competitors in the amount of woik being 
done, has led them to cheapen the quality of 
their work. The question has been mainly 
not how good, but how cheap the work could 
be done. This reckless competition has had 
one good effect, however, for it has forced 
those builders, who sailed into a large trade 
during the flush times two or three years 
since, with little milling knowledge and still 
less experience, to retire permanently from 
the field. The millers have been largely the 
gainers by this, as there are fewer wild 
theories afloat, and fewer experiments made 
in their mills. 

The art of mill building, like all other in- 
dustrial arts, and, like all human knowledge, 
grows or advances only as new facts are 
brought to light and demonstrated to be facts. 
I do not believe in trade secrets, and while I 
know that millers and mill builders alike are 
not very much inclined to give away the in- 
formation which they have gained, or impart 
the facts which they have gained to others, 
except in the direct line of business, ‘for a 
valuable consideration,” I think the time is 
coming when there will be the same free in- 
terchange of opinion among millers and mill- 
ing engineers that now takes place between 
engineers and expert workmen in other lines 
of industry. In fact, during my twelve 
years’ acquaintance with the millers and 
mill-furnishers of this country, I can notice 
that a marked improvement in this direction 
has taken place. It is not so hard now to get 
men to tell what they really know about mill- 
ing matters, though still the amount told, 
which is not known for fact, would make 
much the larger volume. It is because of 
the disinclination among millers to impart 
information and to accept it from others, 
that so few millers are really competent to 
lay out the system for a mill and insure its 
doing good work from the start. I know I 
have been taken to task several times by self- 
constituted champions of the ‘ dusties” for 
calling the attention of millers to this fact. 
But it is a fact. Under the old style of mil- 
ling, the miller laid out the chart and direct- 
ed the sequence of the mill’s operation, Now 
this duty is relegated to the milling engineer, 
who is generally in the employ of the mill- 
building firm. Nor is the reason for this 
transfer of duty hard to find, for to be able 
to successfully make the diagram for a mill 
and insure its starting from the word go, re- 
quires an experience and knowledge of mil- 
ling facts and conditions not to be gained by 
working in any one or a dozen mills. As 
milling machinery has grown more compli- 
cated and milling methods more intricate, 
so has the field of mill building widened, and 
the same man is called upon in the same day 
to design mills and diagram milling systems 
for widely separated localities. He is the 
more fitted for his work because of his en- 
larged opportunities for gaining new facts 
and adding to his stock of milling knowledge. 
And yet it is not uncommon fora mill owner, 
when about to build or remodel his mill, to 
place more faith in the opinions of his mil- 
ler, based upon the experience gained ina 


single mill, than in statements of fact made 
by the engineer who has built a hundred suc- 
cessful mills. Not only this, but the mill 
builder is sometimes asked to submit to the 
injustice of being held responsible for the 
operation of the mill, and to guarantee its 
results, while his advice as to equipment and 
operation is flatly disregarded, It occasion- 
ally happens that when his advice is fol- 
lowed, the miller will, when the mill is being 
built, and after it is started, criticise it un- 
mercifully, simply because his ideas have not 
been followed. I am aware that millers have 
much to complain of in their treatment at 
the hands of mill builders, and I have good 
reason to know that mill builders have equal 
reason for complaint on account of their 
treatment at the hands of some millers. In 
fact, there appears tu be a feeling of distrust 
and lack of confidence on both sides; but I 
am of opinion that millers in general would 
have every little to complainof if, they would 
confine their dealings to strictly responsible 
builders, whose past reputation for doing 
good work is the best possible guarantee that 
they will give value received for the money 
paid them. 

In considering the progress in the art of 
mill building, and the improvements in the 
machinery and mechanical appliances at the 
miller’s command, it is not uninstructive to 
compare the mills recently constructed with 
those of an earlier date. In no State in the 
Union, I venture to say, do better opportuni- 
ties for such a comparison exist than in your 
own. While I do not know that Pennsylva- 
nia can boast of any mammoth roller mills 
within her borders, there are a good many 
mills of medium and small capacity which 
are well equipped on the most approved 
modern systems. Enjoying the distinction 
of containing more mills than any other 
State, there are many of the number still al- 
most as simple as the one over which Crusoe 
spent so many weary hours. I cannot speak 
from personal observation, but I am reliably 
informed that in some of the mills now run- 
ning, one can find the same old wooden shaft- 
ing and primitive machinery which has been 
doing daily duty for several generations. I 
know for a fact that in one mill in this State, 
remodeled within the last twelvemonth, the 
upright shaft was a huge octagonal wooden 
affair, on which the gearing was held in place 
by wedges. Slowly, but none the less surely, 
the slow-moving old wooden and cast-iron 
shafts have given place to quickrunning, light 
wrought-iron shafting; the belt has driven 
out the upright shaft, and done away with 
cumbersome gearing; elevators now stand in 
line, and perpendicular instead of “hit or 
miss” at allangles; and last, but not least, the 
millstone has been rolled out of doors, and the 
roller mill reigns instead. Compared with 
the mill of fifty or even twenty years ago, 
the modern-built mill is a marvel of system 
and conyenience, as well as of complex ma- 
chinery and intricate operation. The major- 
ity of your number do not have far to go to 
make this comparison, and I feel sure that 
while you may regret the radical changes in 
time-honored customs, few would willingly 
go back to old methods; and no one will with- 
hold from the mill builder the meed of praise 
he has fairly earned by so fully availing him- 
self of every advance in the other mechanical 
arts to improve and advance his own. When 
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appointed in their expectations and, perhaps, 
suffer seriously by putting in such machinery 
and in such a manner that the entire arrange- 
ment cannot be utilized in perfecting the} 
plant some day to a roller mill. It matters 
little how reputable the firm is who makes 
you the assurances, that the addition of a} 
few machines to your millstone mill will! 
place you in a position to hold your own 
against leading mills: such statements are a 
delusion and a snare. They are wrong in| 
theory, and untrue in practice. They origi- 
nate from the manufacturer's desire to sell 


machinery, and not from a conscientious ad- | 
herence to the truth. Just such a miller, | 
who can only gradually improve, is in the! 
greatest danger of being led astray. There | 
are a host of mill-furnishers and commis- | 
sioned millwrights who can “ fix him up”! 
with one to three machines, to do as good | 
work us the best roller mill. One word of | 
caution in this connection, and emphatically 

let it be impressed upon your minds, if any 

of you must add gradually to your mill,—do | 
not consult a mill furnisher or millwright | 
who has not yet realized that the roller system | 
is producing the best flour in the world. | 
None of them are competent to advise you to 
your best interests, and therefore both are! 
unworthy of your confidence. By all means, 
consult men who have come to a knowledge | 
of the truth, for they, as a rule, have had ex- | 
perience, and can direct you in the right) 
course, even if you should but want a ma- 
chine or two. Find men who would sooner | 
miss a sale, or lose a job, than to tell you 

that a few machines will make your burr} 
mill a perfect mill. 

The third miller, who solicits advice in his 
case, is the harassed and much-advised small 
miller. He has a small mill, in asmall place, 
with a small custom trade. He feels that his 
trade will not justify the expenditure of the 
sum required to secure a full roller plant, 
and, besides, his millis not adapted to ac- 
commodate an extensive line of machinery. 
If his trade has not diminished since the ad- 
vent of gradual reduction, as so many yet 
loudly proclaim, why so much anxiety about | 
the new system ? If his business is so flour- 
ishing, why so much solicitude to know how | 
to remodel his mill? The fact is, that the 
mills ave few and far between which have 
not felt the effects of roller flour’s competi- | 
tion, At first the small miller was left un-/| 
molested. The introduction of roller milling | 
was like hurling a ponderous object into 
calm water. The effects were most marked in 
the immediate neighborhood where the water 
was first disturbed, but gradually the undu- 
lations vibrated farther and farther,until the 
entire surface was agitated. and the waves 
leaped from shore to shore. ‘he roller ex- 
citement is only reaching the outskirts now. 
The small miller’s customers have had a taste | 
of better flour, and now, like everybody else, | 
they want it, too. If he cannot furnish it, 
they will go to some other mill and get it, or 
sell their wheat, and buy imported roller 
flour. Much of the advice given in the pre- 
vious case, will apply in this instance. The 
small miller will experience no trouble in 
securing roller machinery adapted to his 
wants. If he thinks it will not pay him to 
make a radical change at once, let him do it’ 
gradually. He will learn, as he progresses, 
and will appropriate the new ideas more 
gracefully, and with less liability to commit 


| best. 


serious blunders, than if he is at once con- 
fronted with an entire change of programme. 
He will thus be able to accommodate himself 
to his changes. However, the small miller 
will not always find it most advantageous to 
improve his mill by degrees. Where roller 
flour has obtained a strong foothold, the 
sooner he can furnish what is most in de- 
mand, the better, if he has the necessary 
means to do so. There are scores of cases 
where delay is not only dangerous, but ac- 
companied with serious loss. 
fore, each one should be governed by his per- 
sonal knowledge, and the question should no 
longer be, whether an approach to the roller 
system is progressive and advisable, but how 
far your means and facilities will permit ad- 
ditions and changes to this end. 


And the historic millstone, alas! is it 


doomed? Not just yet. In devising. “what | 
you are going to do about it,’ many of you 


will find that you are not at present prepared 
to discard the millstone. You are right if 
you retain your burrs, not as a matter of 
choice, but out of compulsion. Build no 
more millstone mills, of course, but make 
the best of your millstone mills, as long as 
you must be contented with them. You can 
ascertain yourself, by careful examination, 


and also from reliable pro zressive mill build- | 


ers, that you can use with your burrs many 
additions which will prove just as useful 
when you once remodel to a complete roller 
mill. Begin with your cleaning machinery, 


and make such improvements, as have been | 


indicated, in keeping with your ability. 
Whatever of machinery you see fit to pur- 
chase, be it a whole outfit, or just a few ma- 
chines, buy what you need, and buy it of the 
After you have steered clear of all 
shoals, do no not founder upon the rock of 
so-called cheapness. How many buy what 
they do not need, and what they really do not 
want, simply because it is low in price, and 
highly recommended by the vendor. To be 
compelled to secure two or three lines of ma- 
chinery, before you are satisfied, is entirely 
uncalled for, and the consequence of nothing 
else than indiscretion. The miller’s experi- 
ence, on whom has been imposed an unusu- 


ally low-priced outfit,—what has it been in| 


the past? Either the results were disap- 
pointing, the capacity too limited. or there 
was a general break-down at a time when 
the mill should have done double work. Toys 
may be funny things for children, but for 
millers they lose all their ludicrousness, 
when in the shape of milling machinery that 
gives way in the busiest season, the time 


when the miller is not in a humor to trifle. | 


Take performance in place of assurance, and 
buy machinery such as you know 1s giving 
satisfaction. A good business policy has 
ever found practical expression, in rather 
paying a good price for what you know is re- 
liable and genuine, than less for that of 
which, at best, you entertain certain grave 
doubts. 

Based upon the practical points which 
have been treated, allow us to apply a few 
practical hints. Whether you build a full 
roller mill, or remodel your mill, or only add 
a machine or more, always bear in mind that 
you must run the mill yourself, and that it 
depends upon your individual efforts how 
much of success you achieve. The greatest 
error into which millers stray, at the present 
time, is the delusion that all they need is a 


As stated be- | 


roller mill, or some improvements incident 
to roller mills, and they are bound to make 
money. This mistake can be held account- 
able for much of the reproach that has been 
heaped upon the roller system. Because some 
have failed from a lack of the necessary 
qualifications in operating the mill, the sys- 
tem is charged with the wrong, and con- 
demned. A reliable and competent mill 
builder can build you a genuine roller mill, 
| but he cannot operate it for you, neither can 
he guarantee that each one who wantsa roller 
mill is capable of handling it. Those of yon 
who have made a practical test of the matter, 
| well know that there is more necessary to 
| success, than the mere desire to run a roller 
|mill profitably. The average burr miller 
| must release many of his former ideas and 
practices, and must, in turn, adopt and ap- 
propriate approved methods, in order for him 
to become skilled in the new art. He must 
| lay aside all prejudice. He must be willing 
to investigate, and not close his eyes for fear 
that he will meet with facts which may prove 
| his ideas erroneous. He must read and re- 
flect. He must seek seek successful practice 
and examine it. Every miller should do this, 
whether he is able to adopt the acknowledged 
improvements, or not. How many millers, 
did they follow such a course of education, 
would save themselves much annoyance, 
great loss of time and money, when the time 
comes to remodel their mills. They would 
be prepared to meet the obstacles. They 
would know how to begin, and how to pro- 
| ceed, wtihout costly experiments and expen- 
|sive mistakes. They would not expect the 
mill to run itself and make money. These 
are the men who are ready for the tide when 
it comes. Even though they are pecuniarily 
unable to make many changes in their mills, 
or their facilities will not warrant a heavy 
expenditure, they are not indifferent to the 
movements of progress. Every milling 
method is closely scrutinized; every source of 
information, as to milling, is consulted; every 
opportunity is improved, to acquire famil- 
iarity with the principles of the art and sci- 
|ence to which they are devoted. The wide- 
awake miller thus keeps abreast with the 
times in his ideas and skill, as far as exten- 
sive observation and devoted study make this 
possible; and just as soon as the means are at 
hand to put into practical effect the results 
of his experience, he is ready to take advan- 
tage of a timely season, without hesitation 
and without doubt. It will not be necessary 
for his competitors to first lead away his en- 
tire trade with modern flour, before he sees 
that it will be absolutely indispensable for 
him to cater to the tastes of his patrons, in 
order to do some business 

While you are casting about, solely per- 
plexed, as to ‘‘what you are going to do about 
it,” help one another. When you assist each 
other, you not only obey the promptings of 
true manhood, and feel the satisfaction con- 
sequent upon every such act, but you follow 
a business policy that from time immemorial 
has won the favor of the multitude, and has 
brought its substantial reward. We would 


point out as one of the greatest drawbacds to 
general advancement within the limits of this 
State, our conservatism, and disposition to 
conceal our mode of milling, lest some neigh- 
boring miller, per chance, may learn some- 
thing. This practice is detrimental to the 
best interests of the milling industry of the 
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Keystone State, and would be anywhere. It 
is a narrow view which arrogates all the 
knowledge and authority on a subject. We 
learn by experience, observation and. inter- 
change of ideas. Who has not heard the 
German adage ? - ‘‘ Two heads are better than 
one, if both are sheepheads.”’ Another’s 
views are worth knowing. If left to our- 
selves we may imagine we are perfect, and 
how can we tell we are not? Only be dearly 
bought experience, if we do not invite criti- 
cism. Anybody can flatter. Our worst 
enemy can practice the art with a malignant 
purpose underlying it. But the friend it is, 
who will tell you kindly of your faults. We 
subserve our own interests, by contributing 


to the elevation of the industry within the} 


bounds of the association. When we aid 
each other in the march of progress, by 


united effort, mutual advice and zealous co- |” 


operation, and thus raise the standard of 
Pennsylvania flour in the estimation of the| 
public, a common good is attained. Weonly 
give foreign competition an advantage, by 
delaying each other’s movements towards 
better mills. Is it necessary for the West to} 
be five, ten, fifteen years ahead of us contin- | 
ually, and thus come in and furnish the bulk 
of the flour that is consumed in this State ? | 
The conditions of success for the industry | 
are present. Pennsylvania produces the best | 
winter wheat known in the world. Ohio} 
millers cross the borders of their State, and) 
hie away with our longberry wheat, when- 
ever and wherever they can. A market ex-| 
ists for the offal in this State, and if the! 
home supply of wheat is not sufficient, we 
are at no disadvantage in shipping in wheat, 
when we have a good demand for the flour) 
_and the feed. Some points will suffer, more 
or less, itis true, from unjust railroad dis- 
criminations; and in passing this by, let us 
look for such legislation as will forever put 
an end to such unjust practices. The miller 
must stand upon his own footing. Fight the 
competition with its weapons. Do not rely 
upon abusing Western progress. Put no 
trust in combinations to keep out superior 
goods. History has shown all such mode of 
warfare futile. Elevate the grade of your 
flour. Let the public realize that Pennsyl- 
vania makes the best flour in the land, and 
then when you ship your goeds to Fastern 
markets, it will no longer be necessary to 
omit ** Pennsylvania”? on the brand of your 
barrels, and substitute ‘‘ Ohio” in its stead. 
The flour will sell upon its own reputation 
and upon its own merits, and the great old 
Keystone State will be held up to the world, 
not as following, but as leading in the van of 
milling progress. Gentlemen, you now have 
our personal views upon “ Practical Points,” 
gathered from observation and experience. 
Having no axe to grind, you may accept 
them as, at least, the’ expressions of.candor. 
Allow: us to‘indulge the hope that, though 
many of you take issue with us now, you 
may, in the early future, realize that your 
best interests were subserved in our feeble 
efforts, Our cordial good wishes find utter- 
ance, when we say, success to the Pennsyl- 
vania Millers’ State Association, and to 


everyone within the guardianship of its| jj 


ltalases May,each recognize the flour his 
trade demands; may he find the system of 


milling which will manufacture it the most 
economically; and, above all, ma 
about it’’ that which will secure 
his ambition and his efforts. 
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Subscription Price .. ..$1 per year in advance, 
Foreign Subscription $1.50 per year in edvance. 


BER, 1885. 


garWe, DuNHAM, Editor of ‘ The Miller,” 69 dark Lane, 
and Henry F. Ginnie & Co., 449 Strand, London, Eng- 
land, are authorized to receive subscriptions for the UNITED 
STATES MILLER, 


We send out monthly a large number of sam- 
ple copies of the UNITED STATES MILLER to 
millers who are not subscribers. We wish them 
to consider the receipt of a sample copy 45 & 
cordia} invitation to them to become regular 
subscribers, Send us One Dollar in money or 
stamps, and we will send THE UNITED STATES 
MILLER to you for one year. SEE COMBINA- 
TION OFFER ON OTHER PAGES, 


z Gar The United States Consuls in various parts 
of the world who receive this paper, will please 


oblige the publishers and manufacturers advertis- | 


ing therein, by placing itin their offices, whereit can 
be sean by those parties seeking such information 
as it may contain. We shall be highly gratified 
to receive communications for publication from 
Consuls or Consular Agents everywhere, and we 
believe that such letters will be read with interest, 
and will be highly appreciated. 


TO ADVERTISERS. 
Milwaukee, Wis., Oct. 1, 1885, 
‘To Those Interested in the Flouring Trade: 

THe Unitep Staves MILLER is now in its tenth 
year, and is a thoroughly established and much 
valued trade paper. It has a large regular list of 
domestic and foreign subscribers. It is sent monthly 
to United States Consuls in foreign countries, to be 
filed in their offices for inspection by visitors. It is 
on file with the Secretaries of American and 
European Boards of Trade for inspection of mem- 
bers. Aside from the above, thousands of SAMPLE 
COPIES are sent out every month to flour mill owners 
who are not subscribers, for the purpose of induc- 
ing them to become regular subseribers, and for the 
benefit of those advertising in our columns. Every 
copy is mailed in a separate wrapper. 
have not been at any time since January, 1882, less 
than 5,100 COPIES each, and are frequently 
in excessof that, We honestly believe that the 
advertising columns of the UNiTep STATES MILLER 
will bring you greater returns in proportion to 
the amount of money invested than any other 
milling paper published. Advertisers that have tried 
our paper for even a few months have invariably 
expressed themselves well satisfied with the results. 
Our advertising rates are reasonable. Send for 
estimates, stating space needed, The subscription 
price of the paper with premium is One Dollar per 
year. Sample copy sent free when requested. We 
respectfully invite you to favor us with your patron- 
age. We shall be pleased to receive copies of your 
catalogues, and also trades items for publication 
free of charge. Trusting that we may soon be 
favored with your orders, we are, 

Yours truly, 
UNITED STATES MILLER. 
E. Harrison CAwKER, Publisher. 


©. H. Sey, Esq., of Highland, Ill., has 
been spending a few days hunting in the 
Northwest. On his return he made a short 
visit to his many friends in Milwaukee. He 
was highly pleased to hear the news in 
regard to the rebate on jute sacks. 


WE aro in receipt of the prospectus of that 
popular young folk magazine WIDE AWAKE, 
published by Messrs. D, Lothrop & Co., Bos- 


Our editions | 


ton, Mass. The handsome illustrations and 
refined and entertaining reading matter in 
this magazine in the past have been all that 
could be desired, but the publishers will in 
the future enlarge the size and add greatly 
to the attractions heretofore familiar to their 
readers. All young people will be charmed 


_.| with it. The subscription price is only $3.00 


per year. We will furnish Wipe AWAKE and 
the UNirep STATES MILLER for one year to 
any address for $3.50. 


ALL persons connected in any way with 
the milling industry will find it a blessing to 
have a copy the Unirep STaTes MILLER 
| sent regularly to their address. We will send 
a sample copy of it free to all in the trade 
who may apply to us for a copy. You can 
examine it carefully, read our premium and 
book lists, and we believe that you will, after 
a fair inspection, feel that it is to your interest 
| to subscribe. It only costs, with premium, 
one dollar per year. The UNITED STATES 
| MILLER has been published nearly ten years, 
and the experience and knowledge gained by 
its publisher in that time is a sufficient guar- 
anty of a valuable paper. 


‘Tne wheat weevil is proving to be a great 
drawback to the Indian and Australian 
wheat trade. Much of the grain received in 
Europe from these countries is seriously 
damaged. One importer recently visiting 
this country, told us that in one instance the 
loss to him amounted to 20 per cent. on ac- 
count of damage by weevil. This insect mul- 
tiplies with great rapidity, it being estimat- 
ed that one pair will produce in one summer 
no less than ‘6,045 individuals. If grain is 
kept ina temperature of 50 deg. Fahr., the 
weevil will not propagate, consequently cold 
storage is advised as a prevention of their 
ravages. 


Messrs. Wm. Kuerny & Co., London, in 
their circular, bearing date Oct. 17, say : 

The flour trade remains in the same posi- 
tion as reported last week; the demand from 
consumers continues fairly active, but Eng- 
lish millers are taking old prices, and until 
this state of things is remedied it is hopeless 
to look for such an improvement in prices as 
is foreshadowed by the ideas of American 
millers. A material improvement in prices 
and demand is, however, on the programme 
for the coming winter, and the sooner Eng- 
lish millers will lay this to heart and follow 
the lead of their American cousins, the bet- 
ter for them and the trade generally. 


MILL OWNERS should not fail to answer 
the inquiries on another page concerning 
capacity of mill, power used, etc., atonce. It 
is to your interest todo so. Don’t be behind 
others in making replies. We have taken the 
pains and expense to fix up a blank in the 
paper, 80 that you will have but little trouble 
to comply with our request. No mill owner 
who considers himself of any importance should 
fail to take advantage of this opportunity to 
be fully and correctly reported in Cawker’s 
Flour Mill Directory for 1886, 


MILWAUKEE NOTES. 
The Northwestern Mills are not in opera- 
tion at present. 
Mr. Wm. Moore, of the firm of Wm. Moore 
& Co., flour factors, Liverpool, Eng., has 


made our city a visit during the past month. 
He says he does not see as yet anything to 
encourage the belief that there will be any 
great boom in the flour business in Great 
Britain at any early day. 

A railway track will be laid down in front 
of the flouring mills on Commerce Street 
(formerly the canal) very soon. When it is 
laid, all the mills in the city, except the Re- 
liance, Gem and Cream City, will have rail- 
way facilities at their doors. 

The Cream City Iron Works are building a 
very large addition to their works on Florida 
Street. The enlargement has become a great 
necessity on account of the rapid increase 
of business enjoyed by this well-known 
establishment. 


MILLs IN SpvArn.—According to the latest 
official returns, (1884) there are in Spain, 53,- 
449 flour mills, employing 126,187 persons. 
Of these, 18,565 mills, employing 33,167 per- 
sons, are driven by wind power; 83,069, em- 
ploying 79,321 persons, use water power, 1,797, 
employing 13,647 persons, use steam power, 
and 18, driven by gas engines or compressed 
air, employ 52 persons. 


REBATE ON JUTE BAG8. 

Our readers will be pleased at the result 
of the efforts of the Committee who visited 
Washington in behalf of the Millers’ Nation- 
al Association, to secure a modification of 
the absurd regulations governing the collec- 
tion of Drawback on Jute Bags exported with 
flour. 

For about two months these drawbacks 
could not be collected. Entries were being 
filed as formerly, but, inasmuch as the regu- 
lations could not be complied with, the rebates 
were withheld. While these restrictive regu- 
lations were aimed particularly against flour 
sacks, and in the interest and for the benefit 
of one particular party, backed by powerful 
political influence, itdid, in fact, suspend the 
collection on all articles manufactured from 
imported materials, such as tin, salt, rope, 
ete., by requiring an original Bill of Lading 
of the exported merchandise to accompany 
the certificate of exportation. Owing to the 
fact that an original Bill of Lading is anego- 
tiable paper, the issuance of two sets of origi- 
nals would prejudice the security of all, conse- 
quently it became an utter impossibility to 
comply with the regulation. 

Other manufacturers of export goods will 
also reap the benefit of the work of the Com- 
mittee. We understand parties, other than 
millers, have been laboring industriously for 
several weeks to secure Such modification, 
but failed. 

One of our contemporaries (Zhe Millstone) 
has been intimating very broadly that the 
National Association was as good as dead, 
but to us who see the work accomplished from 
month to month for the benefit, not only of 
its members, but of the entire milling inter- 
est of the country, we must consider it avery 
lively corpse. We congratulate Messrs. Sea- 
mans and Pillsbury upon the success of their 
mission. 

The result obtained by their solicitation 
will be worth not less than $500,000 to the 
millers of this country during the ensuing 
year. This is certainly a good result of hay- 
ing a national association to look after the 
general interests of the trade. 
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Latrr.—Since writing the above, we have 
received from the Department a copy of the 
circular making the changes referred to, 
which we give here in full. The millers are 
to be congratulated on the prompt action 
taken by the Department, and upon having 
such efficient representatives of their inter- 
ests as Messrs. Pillsbury anc Seamans. 


OIRCULAR 


Amending Circular No. 77 of June 3, 1885, 
Relative to Drawback on Bags. 


1885, 
Department No. 157. 
Division of Customs. 
TREASURY DEPARTMENT, d 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, ¢ 
Wasuineron, D. C., Oct, 26, 1885. § 
To Collectors and other Officers of the Customs: 

Circular No. 77, of June 8, 1885, is hereby 
amended by striking out the whole of the 
second paragraph in Section 9 and substitut- 
ing therefor the following: 

“The inspector superintending the lading 
of the bags shall report the measurement 
and the character of the same, and shall, 
when reqnired by the collector, cut ears from 
as many of the bags as may be necessary, to, 
be sent to the appraiser for his report as to 
the quality of the material. 

“The bills of lading required by Article 
976 of the General Regulations, may be 
marked, as heretofore, ‘not negotiable,’ or 
‘for customs purposes,’ but all such bills 
filed on and after Jan. 1, 1886, must bear, in 
addition to such mark, the words, ‘No other 
copy for custom-house purposes has been 
issued.’ ” 

DANIEL MANNING, 
Secretary. 


WHO MADE THE FIR8T OATMEAL IN THE 
UNITED 8TATES ? 


An article going the rounds of the papers 
a-searts that a certain oatmeal mill in Ohio 
was the first in this country to manufacture 
oatmeal. Thisis a mistake. The UNirep 
Srares MILLER learns from an old Ver- 
monter that in the. State of Vermont, there 
are seyeral places which were settled by peo- 
ple from Scotland, and that at a very early 
period they manufactured oatmeal, as the 
following extract from the Vermont Historical 
Magazine will show: [Seep 273., { 4.] 

“Barnet was chartered in 1763.” 


“Wor many years after the settlement of 
the town by the Scotch, they manufactured 
large quantities of oatmeal. Dr. Johnson, 
who had a powerful Breugi ce against the 
Scotch, defined oatmeal! as a ‘food for men in 
Scotland and for men in England.’ Upon 
which a Scotch nobleman exclaimed, ‘Where 
will he find such men as Scotland produces, 
or such horses as England is famed for?’ 
Oatmeal was highly serviceable to the first 
settlers, and was furnished to the surround- 
ing towns clear to the Canada line, and even 
beyond it. In one of the years of scarcity 
of provisions, a man from a distant town 
came to Barnet, and, having obtained a suf- 
ficient supply of oatmeal for his famishing 
family, expressed his gladness and gratitude 
by exclaiming, ‘Blessed be the Scotch, for 
they invented oatmeal.’ ” 


In the town of Craftsbury there is a settle- 
ment begun by Scotchmen, who, in 1818, 
organized a Presbyterian Chur h, and where 
our informant, about 1848, visited a mill in 
which oatmeal was made and was told that 
orders from many parts of the country for it 
were filled. 


THE TARIFF. 


Ancient English Reasons Formulated One Hundred 
and Seventy-two Years Ago for High - Protective 
Tariffs. 


(For the Unrrep Stares MILLER.) 
MILWAUKEE, Wis., October, 28, 1885. 

The following extracts are from an English 
pamphlet published in London in 1713. Its 
title is: ‘‘ General Maxims in Trade, Partic- 
ularly Applied to the Commerce between 
Great Britain and France.” The pamphlet 
was issued under the sanction of the British 
Parliament, and largely distributed by its 
members. 

(The pamphlet is exceedingly rare. Gen- 
tlemen well versed in Protective Tariffs, who 
have grown old in the discussion of the ques- 
tion, have told me that the one from which 
I have copied, is the only one they have ever 
seen. It was sent to me anonymously. & 
have never been able to find out who was the 
donor of it, as well as several others equally 
ancient and valuable.) 

You will observe one thing, plainly set 
forth, that in the days of old, one hundred 
and seventy-two years ago, Hnglish mechan- 
ies and factory hands were paid double the 
wages then paid to French, German, Italian, 
ete., workmen, and that it was not English 
free trade that put up or kept up higher wages 
in England than on the continent, but in fact, 
English wages were always higher than oth- 
ers. You will also notice that, on account 
of English wages being so much higher than 
on the continent, it was set forth as one of 
the most urgent reasons for maintaining the 
English protective tariff because they could not 
compete with the foreiyn low-priced labor. Ithink 
it would puzzle our ablest American protec- 
tionists to formulate more sound reasons for 
a protective tariff than you will find in the 
following extracts. ‘This difference I have 
noted, that, neither in this nor any other of 
these old English protection pamphlets, is 
anything said about the protection of labor 
or a desire to promote the welfare of the la- 
borer, the mechanic or the artisan. The bat- 
tle was for the manufacturer only. 

The extracts are as follows: 

That trade which exports manufactures 
made of the sole product or growth of the 
country, is undoubtedly good; such is the 
sending abroad our Yorkshire cloths, Col- 
chester Bays, Exeter Surges, Norwich Stuffs, 
etc., nist being made purely of British 
wool, as much as these exports amount to, is 
so much clear gain to the nation. 


That trade is eminently bad which supplier 
the same goods as we manufacture ourselves, 
especially if we can make enough for our 
consumption, and I take this to be the case 
of the silk manufacture, which with great 
labor and industry is brought to perfection in 
London, Canterbury and other places. 


The importation upon easy terms of such 
mhanufactures as are already introduced in a 
country, must be of bad consequence, and 
check their progress; as it would undoubt- 
edly be the case of the linen and paper manu- 
factures in Great Britain, (which are of late 
very much improved) if those commodities 
were suffered to be brought in without paying 
very high duties. 


Wise nations are so fond of encouraging 
manufactures in their infancy, that they not 
only burden manufactures of a like kind with 
high Sma posi Ene, but often totally condemn 
and prohibit the consumption of them. 


That the importation of such goods as hin- 
der the consumption of our own, or check the 

rogress of any of our manufactures, is a vis~ 
Tote disadvan fe. and necessarily tends to 
the ruin of multitudes of people. 


The exportation of our woolen goods to 
France is so well barred against that there is 
not the least hope of reaping any benefit by 
this article. 

‘rhe French did always outdo us in the price 
of labor; their common people live upon roots, 
cabbage and other herbage; four of their large 
provinces subsist entirely upon chestnuts; 
and the best of them eat bread made of barley, 
millet, Turkey and black corn, so that wages 
used to be small in comparison with ours. 


At aaa whichmnext to Paris is the best 
city in France, they pay nine sous an ell for 
the making of lustrings, which is little more 
than five pence English money; and the price 
paid herefor making lustrings is twelve pence 
per ell. 

In the paper manufacture abundance of 
people are employed for sorting rags in the 
mills, who earn in France but two sousa day, 
which is less than five farthings of our money; 
and the price paid here is four pence a day. 


The French working thus Gy it is no 
wonder if they afford their manufactures at 
lower rates than their neighbors. 


* * * We outdo, in our thoughts, all the 
world in the woolen manufactures; but not 
depending upon this single LM) of 
working better than others, we have laid very 
high duties upon all corelan woolen goods, and 
even prohibited them, And it is well we did 
80; for else the French would have made our 
hearts ache since the peace, by their great 
importation of woolen goods upon us. 


The manufacture of paper is very near akin 
to that of linen. Since the high duties laid 
on foreign paper, and that none hath been 
imported from France, where it is cheapest, 
the making of it is increased to such a degree 
in England that we import none of the lower 
sorts from abroad, and make them all our- 
selves. Butif the French duties be taken off, 
undoubtedly most of the mills which are em- 

loyed in the making of white paper must 
eave off work, and £30,000 to £40,000 a year 
remitted over to France for that commodity. 


The next article concerns the silk manu- 
facture: 


Since the late French wars it is increased 
to a mighty degree. Spittlefields alone man- 
ufactures to the value of two millions a year, 
and were daily improving, till the late fears 
about lowering the French duties, Whatpity, 
that so noble a manufacture, so extensive 
and so beneficial to an infinite number of 
people, should rn the hazard of being ruined! 

tis, however, to be feared, that if the French 
can import their wrought silks upon easy 
terms, they outdo us so much in cheapness of 
labor, as hath been already showed * * * 
that in all probability half the towns in Spit- 
tlefields would be laid down, and our ladies 
be again clothed in French silks; the loss 
that would accrue to the nation by so great a 
mischief cannot be valued at less than £50,000 
a year. 


I have never yet found any one well read in 
tariff history, but admits that England’s great 
prosperity and vast wealth, which she so long 
possessed, making her the leading nation of 
the world, was first inaugurated and so long 
sustained through the hundreds of years of 
her highest most prohibitive tariff system ever 
known. Nor was this exalted position ever 
successfully disputed, until other nations 
adopted tariffs ‘for the encouragement of 
and protection of their own manufactures.” 
I will give but one more extract: 

‘‘All the nations of Europe seem to strive 
who shall outwit one another in point of 
trade, and they concur in this rowan, that 
the less they consume of foreign commodi- 
ties, the better it is for them,”’ 

The maxim concluding the last selection is 
as true to-day, and as worthy of careful con- 
sideration, as when uttered in the high pro- 
tective tariff days in England, one hundred 
and seventy-two years ago. ‘i 

Joun W, Hinvon, 
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NUTRITIVE VALUE OF THE DIFFERENT PARTS 
OF THE GRAIN OF WHEAT. 


M. Aime Girard has recently contributed 
an interesting article on this subject to the 
Annales de Chemie et de Physique. He treats 
the grain of wheat as consisting essentially 
of three parts: (1) The integument, includ- 
ing not only the pericarp, but also the outer 
envelopes of the endosperm or albumen; (2) 
the embryo, separated frofn the endosperm; 
and (3) the mealy endosperm, freed from its 
outer envelopes. He discusses these three 
constituents in detail, from the points of 
view of their anatomical and chemical com- 
position, the part taken by each in the com- 
position of bread, and their properties in re- 
lation to digestion; the general result being 
that the endosperm is the only part of the 
grain which is of value for nutritive purposes 
without a compensating drawback, the integ- 
uments and embryo being either useless or 
actually injurious. 

The integument, which makes up 14°36 per 
cent. of the entire grain, is rich in nitrogen- 
ous substances, to the extent of 18°75 per cent., 
but these substances are only to a very small 
extent soluble in the digestive apparatus of 
man; the portion that is thus assimilable 
being only 0:4 per cent. of the whole grain. 
Among these nitrogenous substances is the 
cerealin discovered by Mege-Mouries, the fer- 
ment which causes the formation of black 
bread. In addition there are mineral sub- 
stances which are soluble in the gastric juice 
to the extent of 0°45 per cent. of the grain. 

The embryo contains a still larger propor- 
tion of nitrogenous substances than the in- 
tegument, and especially of such as are appa- 
rently assimilable. But it also is of scarcely 
any service for nutrition, because of the large 
proportion which it contains of the injurious 
cerealin, in addition to a very easily oxidiz- 
able oil, which easily escapes from the cells in 
which it is formed, distributes itself through 
the flour, and assists in its decomposition. 
The maximum amount in the embryo and in- 
tegument together serviceable for nutrition 
is 1:0 per cent. of nitrogenous and 0.5 per cent. 
of mineral substances. And even of those 
nitrogenous substances which are soluble in 
water, the greater part appears to be of very 
small nutritive value. 

This small addition to the nutritive value 
of the grain of wheat is greatly outweighed 
by the disadvantage of the increased facility 
for the quick decomposition of the flour given 
by the presence of these substances, and the 
increased tendency to the production of an 
oily, heavy bread. It would appear, however, 
that substances which are not adapted for 
digestion by the human stomach can be assim- 
ilated by the digestive apparatus of other 
animals. 

The object, therefore, to which millers 
should especially direct their attention is the 
discovery of mechanical means by which the 
integument and the embryo may be removed 
from the grain, reserving the mealy endosperm 
alone for the production of flour.—Pharm. 
Jour. and Transactions. 


NINE MONTHS’ FAILURES. 

The total number of mercantile failures in 
the United States reported to Bradstreet’s is 
8,423 as compared with 8,302 in a like portion 
of 1884, with 7,358 in 1888 and against 5,307 in 
nine months of 1882, a gain as compared with 


/ 


last year of but 121 failures, of 1,065 as against 
1884, and of 3,116 when compared with 1882. 
The gain of nine months’ failures in 1884 over 
those in 1888 was 944, which marks a signifi- 
cant check in the late rate of increase in 
recorded mercantile deaths. Since July there 
has been a noticeable decrease in the average 
total of the list of failures published weekly. 
If this decline continues during the remain- 
der of the year the probability exists that the 
total failures for 1885—which early in the 
year promised to materially exceed the 11,600 
reported in 1484—will barely, if at all, exceed 
those of the preceding twelve months. The 
total liabilities of the 8.423 failing traders 
in the past nine months amount to $90,976,000 
against $195,951 ,000 liabilities for nine months 
of 1884; $123,054,000 liabilities in 1883 and 
$71,162,000 of liabilities in three quarters of 
1882, This record points to a close approxima- 
tion to what may be called the normal, when 
the growth of population is considered, within 
three years. The past nine months’ actual 
assets of the 8,428 failing traders amounted 
to $43,864,000 as compared with $108,452,000 
assets in 1884, with $63,262,000 assets in 1883, 
and with $36,452,000 assets in nine months of 
1882, The percentage of total nine months’ 
assets to total liabilities in 1882 was 51; in 
1883 it was 52, and last year it was 55 per cent. 
During the nine months ended September 30 
the percentage of actual assets to liabilities 
was but 48.2 per cent. The details for nine 
months by groups of states, for New York 
city and for Canada and the Provinces, as 
well as for the third quarter of 1884, are as 
follows: 
NINE MONTHS’ FAILURES, 1885. 
No.of Actual 


United States Divisions. Failures. Assets, Lt ‘bilities, 
Eastern... $4,468,916 $11,649,254 
Middle .. 13,740,656 27,620,417 
Southern 8,772,644 18,871,490 
Pacific .. 8,037,999 5,901,010 
Western. 32,820,712 25,240,514 
Territories .. 1,015,873 1,675,678 

Total United States... $90,976,358 


Canada and Provinces ... 
NewYork city..........++. 


THIRD QUARTERS’ FAILURES, 1885. 


No.of Actual 
United States Divisions. 1 atlures. Assets. Liabilities. 


Eastern.. $1,487,604 = $3,543,749 


7,190,967 
9,112,283 


Middle... 8,827,454 6.916,103 
Southern 1,887,410 2,491,360 
Pacific .. 972,042 2,080,517 
Western. 8,391,280 6,804,487 
Territori 342,965 569,637 

Total United States. 2,317 $10,900,305 $22,405,853 


Canada and Provinces.. 246 802.735, 1,697,801 
New York city.......... 9 881,047 1,761,821 

The 2,317 failures in the United States in 
the last three months are to be compared with 
2,858 in the third quarter of 1884. The third 
quarter’s liabilities (1885) are but $22,405,000 
against $71,846,000 last year, and the assets 
but $10,909,000 against $37,722,000 in the third 
quarter of 1884.— Bradstreet’s. 


DUTCH RICE. 


‘The finest rice, says the New York Sun, is 
known as Dutch rice and comes from Am- 
sterdam. It is grown in Java and milled and 
polished in Amsterdam by some peculiar proc- 
ess which American millers are very anx- 
ious to learn. The ‘‘ Dutch rice” has more 
perfect grains, a better luster, and is less 
broken than rice milled in this country. 
Many attempts have been made to learn the 
Dutch process, but they guard it with jealous 


careandallowno onein their mills. Itissus- 
pected that they use oil, as the rice when con- 
fined in a bag for some time gives the cloth a 
soft, greasy feeling. 

Recently the state department sent out a 
circular to consular officers requesting in- 
formation concerning the preparation of rice. 
The consuls had no better luck than other 
people. They recently reported that the man- 
ufacturers declined to divulge the secret, say- 
ing that it was of the utmost value for them 
to preserve it, and that they would not fur- 
nish the method to their own government. 
The Dutch rice is worth one-quarter of a cent 
more per pound than other rice, simply be- 
cause of its fine appearance, but when cooked 
it is no better than other rice. 

American millers are secretive about their 
own process of milling and decline to allow 
strangers to go through their works. There is 
only one mill in this city, that of Crampton 
Brothers, at Monroe and Jefferson streets. 

The grain comes from the threshing mill as 
rough rice or paddy, and requires grinding to 
free it from the hulls. It is first screened to 
get rid of the sand, andis then passed between 
a pair of heavy stones, five feet across, to 
remove the outer husk. Thence it goes into 
large wooden mortars, the iron-shod pestles 
to which weigh 250 to 850 pounds each, and is 
pounded for two hours, when it is ready for 
screening. Some mills clean the rice by 
means of wire cards, without pounding. Fi- 
nally the rice is screened into flour, broken 
rice middling rice and prime rice. The prime 
rice passes into the polishing or brushing 
screen, which is a vertical cylinder, laid up 
and down with shreds of sheepskin and made 
to revolve within a wire screen. This cleans 
off the flour and gives a polish to the grains. 

The best rice produced in this country is 
grown in South Carolina. The Chinese con- 
sume a great deal of rice in this city, and 
are said to use only the best quality. The 
majority of New York families serve boiled 
rice as a sort of a paste, with the grains al? 
merged together. In the South, where its 
cooking is properly understood, it is served 
with every grain clean and distinct. It is 
eaten there as vegetable, with pepper and 
salt, while North it is regarded as a dessert 
and eaten with sugar or molasses. It is said 
that the rice should be put into salted water 
which is boiling hot. In five minutes the 
water should be drained off, and the covered 
pot left for 20 minutes longer on the coals, 


Tue Fiour Kina.—The Saratoga corre- 
spondent of the Chicago News says: These 
piazzas, however, are crowded with success- 
ful men who have not felt the compensatory 
burthen of agreatsorrow. One among them, 
hearty and grangerlike, is the man ©. A.» 
Pillsbury, the flour king, as he delights in 
being called. Only 42 years old, sixteen 
years a Minneapolis miller, he is the pos- 
sessor of a good many millions, and he is as 
proud of them asa young lady is of an en- 
gagement ring. During the time he has been 
a miller the business has, by reason of me- 
chanical improvement, known a complete rev- 
olution. One of his mills produces 6,196 
barrels of flour in a day, the others two 2,000 
and 1,500 respectively, making in round fig- 
ures, say, 10,000 barrels of the great food 
material of the civilized world. 
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FILL OUT THIS BLANK PLAINLY AND SEND IT 


With the proper amount of money, addressed to E. HARRISON CAWKRER, Publisher, No. 124 Grand Avenue, pat 
Wis. Read our Combination offer below, carefully. 


Publisher Unite Srares [T\ILLEr: 
lord Yd dor ushiehy sud Uw UNITED STATES MILLER 


2d RENT! RR ale ea oe 


(Insert here Name ‘ofany iller Papers or Books desired.) 


Address. Aa sevseaneonne ame. 


THE UNITED STATES MILLER SHOULD BE KEPT IN EVERY OFFICE HAVING ANY INTEREST IN THE MILLING INDUSTRY. 


For One Dollar, we will send Tux UNrrep Stars MILLER for one year and ONg copy, postpaid, of either of the following use- 
ful and entertaining books, viz: Ropp’s Calculator; Ogilvie’s Popular Reading; Ogitvie’s Handy Book of Useful Informa- 
tion; Fifty Complete Stories by Famous Authors; The Great Empire City, or High and Low Life in New York. 

For $1.60 will send the Unirep STATES MILLER for one year and Webster’s Practical Dictionary, or for $2.25 will send the 
paper for two years and the Dictionary.—For $2.76 will send the UNITED S1'aTEs MILLER for one year and Moore’s Universal Aasist- 
ant and Complete Mechanic —For $3.25 will send the UNirep STATES MILLER for one year and Dr. Cowan’s Science of a New 
Life, a very valuable book which every married man and woman should read.—For $1.50 will send the Unirep STarEes MILLER for one 
year and “*Kverybody’s Paint Book’, recently published.—For $1.25 we will send the UNirep Srares MiuuER for one year and * The 
Fireman’s Guide, a Handbook on the Care of Boilers.” In the following list, the figures to the left of the name of each paper 
indicate the regular subscription price of that paper, and the figure to the right, the combination price for the UNirep Srares MILLER 
for One Year and the paper specified. 


CLUB LIST. THE UNITED STATES MILLER, WITH 


‘Subscription price Budsoription Nats) Bubscription price 
acai pag ONE YEAR. acu say ONE YEAR. Ee Sih: ONE YEAR. 
$2.00 Northwestern Miller. . pee 50 | $1.25 Chicago Weekly Times. . $2.10 | $1.00 Inter-Ocean, Chicago $2.00 
1.00 American Miller. 1,50] 1.00 hicage ‘0 Weekly Tribune. +2,00] 2.00 Mechanical Engineer. 
i 50} 5.00 Turf, Field and Farm -5,50) 1.00 Mechanical News. 
K 50| 1.00 Miller Journal.. 1,60} 1.50 Milling World, (We: 
1 :50] 1,00 St. Louis Globe Di er’ 2.00] 1.00 Miller’s Review, (with floar tt 
4.00 Hints on Mint "Building( Ik .00] 1.00 Boston Globe Democrat. +200} 8.00 New York Weekly..... 
8.20 Scientific American....... -8.60| 6.00 Bradstreet’s ............456+ 4.50] 1.00 JB ET (st Louis) 
» 1,60 American Amaeultase Ley, -2.00| 4.00 4.25! 8.00 St. Nicholas.......... 
4.00 He mee BR lereyete 4.20) 8.00 ..4.25| 1.00 Milwaukee Sentinel 
4.00 Ce: agazine.. 4.60] 2.50 - 8,15} (00 New York Sun.... «Bi 
2.50 aria Machinist. 8.20] 4. 4.10] 1.00 New York World................... . 
1.00 Millwright and En, neer..- +... 1,50 410 
1,00 Deutsch-Amerikanische Mueller... .1.50 2.75 
WE WILL GIVE CORRESPONDINGLY LOW RATES ON ANY OTHER PUBLICATION THE SUBSCRIBER MAY DESIRE. 
ADDRESS, 
E. HARRISON CAWKER, 
a. B—In writing fon advertialn x rates, please state amount of space Publisher United States Miller, No. 124 Grand Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. 
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CAWKER’S AMBRICAN FLOUR MILL AND MILL FURNISHERS'’ DIRECTORY 


——AND OF— 
THE UNITED STATES MILLER, 
124 GRAND AVENUE, 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN. 


GENTLEMEN:—It is the duty of business men to use atl honorable means in their power to secure business. We therefore 
suppose that all millers, whether proprietors of large or small mills, will be glad to adopt such means as will be likely to bring 
increase to their business. We desire to state that in January, 1886, we shall go to press with CAWKER’S AMERICAN FLOUR 
MILL AND MILL FURNISHERS’ DIRECTORY. It is desirable that this work shall contain the name of every person or 
tirm in the United States and Canada owning a flour mill, together with correct post office address, capacity of mill in barrels of 
tlour per day of twenty-four hours, and the kind of power used to run the mill, whether steam or water, whether stones or rolls or 
both are used, ete. Is it not worth your while to sit down and write us, giving these particulars? We think it is, and will tell you 
why. ‘This Directory is purchased and used by wholesale flour dealers in the large cities in this country: east, west and south; by 
tlour exporters; by European flour importers; by railway, lake and ocean transportation companies, insurance companies, by mill 
turnishers and all manner of dealers in machinery and supplies used in and about flouring mills; in short, by every class of business 
men in all parts of the United States, Canada and Europe, desiring to transact business with American millers. Is it not worth your 
while to be properly represented in a book looked upon as authority by these classes of people that have business to transact with 
you? We assure you that you will find yourself more than repaid for the small amount of time and expense incurred in sending 
us these particulars by the information you will receive through the many circulars, journals, market reports, ete., sent you by the 
users of this Directory, giving you free an insight of the general business being done in your line of trade throughout the world. 

Previous to the year 1876, no such work was published, but the undersigned, who was then as now, engaged in the publica- 
tion of the United Stutes Miller, having received so many letters from parties all over the country asking for addresses and informa- 
tion of a general character about millers, conceived the idea that there was a demand for a work of this class, and consequently, in 
the year 1876, prepared the first Milling Directory ever published. This was followed by corrected and enlarged issues in the years 
1878, 1880, 1882 and 1884. The last (1884) was the most complete and perfect book we could possibly get up at the time and has given 
great satisfaction, but it was not as complete in detail as we could wish, for out of 26,000 millers to whom we sent circulars but 
about 11,000 repliad. ‘hey were either too lazy, negligent or thoughtless to look after their own interests. Now that we have explained the 
matter in full to you, we trust you will answer our questions promptly. We further desire to ask in all modesty, that considering 
the tact that we have fathered this enterprise and assumed a considerable pecuniary responsibility that you will subscribe for our 
paper (J'he United States Miller, price $1.00 yer year). The paper is well worth the price and we believe we deserve the encourage- 
ment your subscription will give us. 

Should you wish your name or name of your firm inserted in full-faced type, in the Flour Mill Directory, we will send 
you the U. 8. Miller for one year and your name so displayed for $2.00, The following will illustrate: Supposing John Brown & Co., 
of Minneapolis, Minn., write us that they have a mill driven by steam and water power, using both stones and rolls and having a 
capacity of 500 barrels of flour in twenty-four hours, this is the way it would appear in the Directory, not displayed: 


© @*+500 John Brown & Co., Minneapolis, Minn., 
or displayed : : 
Qe@*t500 John Brown & Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 


The first sign used means, stones—the next, rolls—the star, water-power—the dagger, steam-power; the figures, number of barrels 
of flour the miil can make in twenty-four hours. By having your name displayed as above, it will attract especial attention, which 
will certainly prove of benefit to you. 

Now, gentlemen, in conclusion, we beg you to answer our questions at once. Subscribe if you please—display your name if 
you please and help a valuable business accessory along, but at all events send us the information asked for. Address 


E. HARRISON CAWKER, 


Publisher UNITED STATES MILLER, Milwaukee, Wis. 


What is the name of proprietor, or firm? 


Do you use water or steam pOWEr? ......2-.--..-----c-ec-n--ncscsnnenensnesoennsnsnsntanensnsesansncenenesnaenarennnnceren onsnsenacnssancecnsaensenennnsa ecaneetacsees 
How many barrels of wheat flour can your mill make in 24 hours if you run up to full capacity ?.......-----------cscsseececseosee soeenene 
Do you use the Roller or Stone system, Or both ? ........-...rc-saceonsa-srrennrnncnssnsnasnonssaensarnors punstennnssonscornsenctinasceasenressanersaneraes 7 


Do you make an important specialty of making rye flour, corn-meal, oat-meal, buckwheat. or hominy ?.,...-..-.-..---+-----seesee-ee--" 


Please enclose your business card and oblige us with the names of all mill owners who receive their mail at your post- 
office, and give us any information that will tend to make our work perfect. 


If by chance this should be addressed to anyone not in the flour milling business, oblige us and the trade by dropping us a postal card saying that you 
are not in the business. Lover.) 
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ROLLER CORN MEAL MILLING. 


BY J. M. CASE. 


Editor of the United States Miller, Milwaukee, 
Wis: 

Dear Sir:—1 send you herewith a brief 
statement embodying the results of my ex- 
perience in corn meal milling. The matter 
of manufacturing corn meal upon rolls is 
beginning to agitate the millers to a great 
extent. Our inquiries in this direction 
are multiplying daily. Our success in mills 
already built has led the writer to believe that 
it is only a question of time when corn meal 
will be made exclusively upon rolls, except 
in small country mills, which depend upon 
local custom trade. All meals for the general 
trade or market, manufactured by the larger 
milling firms, will be made upon the roller 
system. The expense of such a system pro- 
portionate to the power required and the out- 
put is not much, if any, greater than it is 
when made upon the millstones. The power 
required to reduce corn meal on rolls is con- 
siderably less than that required to reduce 
the same quantity on burrs. 

In my first experience in the reduction of 
corn on rolls, one of the first things I discov- 
ered was that the system of handling the 
breaks in the manner usually handled on 
wheat, is entirely erroneous. If the tail of 
the first scalper is sent to the second break 
machine, and the tail of the second scalper 
to the third break roll, and so on through as 
itis done in wheat milling, the results will 
be scarcely any better than the ordinary stone 
ground meal. The reason of this is that the 
bran and chit becomes so thoroughly pulver- 
ized and intermingled with the meal as to 
greatly impair its quality. Upon the discoy- 
ery of this fact the writer took the precau- 
tion to apply for patents, which will soon be 
issued, upon a system of reducing corn to 
meal, whichis substantially as follows: 

Upon the first break, I break the corn down 
sufficiently to remove almost the entire outer 
coating of the bran. Itis found in practice 
that this bran peals off in large flakes almost 
the size of a grain of corn, and that the chit, 
and black speck upon the end of the berry, 
will usually cling to the bran and pass off 
with it. If the proper corrugations are used 
and the rolls are properly set there is scarcely 
any gluten or starchy material that will be 
found in the bran coating. Instead of send- 
ing this bran and chit to the second break, I 
send it direct to a tailings or bran roll at the 
tail of the mill. The head of this scalping 
reel is clothed ordinarily with about No. 18 
wire, and the tail of the same with No. 6 
wire. The material which passes through 
No. 18, is sent to a meal separating reel, and 
that which passes through the No. 6 wire is 
sent first to an aspirator, and from thence to 
the second break roll. 

The second break is sent to a scalping reel, 
clothed ordinarily with about No. 22 wire at 
the head, and No, 10 at the tail.. That which 
passes through the head of the reel is sent to 
a meal separating reel, and that which passes 
through the No. 10, to # second aspirator, 
and the tail of this second reel goes direct to 
a bran or finishing roll. This same process 
is carried out in the third break also, which 
number of breaks I find sufficient to reduce 
the corn sufficiently to send to the meal sepa- 
rating reels. The tail of the meal separating 
reel is also sent to an aspirator, which blows 


out the fine fibrous and branny material, and 
this purified gritz is sent toa roll for reduc- 
ing it to meal, and returns to a second meal 
Separating reel. The tail of this second meal 
separating reel is sent to a low grade roll, 
together with all of the material which has 
been blown out by the aspirators. This low 
grade stock, together with the bran stock, is 
bolted in a separate reel, and drawn off as 
low grade meal. A sufficient amount of first 
grade meal may be intermingled with the 
bran, or low grade meal, to bring its grade 
up to any standard the market may demand, 
or a standard equal to the stone ground meal, 
which would be ordinarily about 20 per cent. 
of the entire product, leaving the first meal 
of a very high grade, which in the market 
would bring a much higher price than stone 
ground meal. With this system of handling 
the stock there is never a loss of over three 
pounds to the bushel, and seldom over two 
and one-half, or in other words, 56 pounds 
of corn will make 58 to 53} pounds of meal. 

The meal made upon this system differs 
from that made upon the burr system in the 
following particulars: In the first place it is 
much freer from black specks, germ product, 
and light flakes of branny matter. 

In the second place it is much more granu- 
lar, and in baking it operates just the same 
as granular flour. It will raise higher and 
produce a much lighter loaf. This is due to 
the fact that the granulation is round and 
sharp, and not flattened as in the burr ground 
meal. The result is that when the meal is 
wet up and baked, these round granular part- 
icles burst open and expand, causing the 
lightness of the loaf. There is another feat- 
ure of this class of meal, which is very dis- 
tinctly observed, and that is it is sweeter to 
the taste than stone ground meal. The meal 
will also keep better and is much less liable 
to sour, owing to the fact, that its being so 
granular, it gives the air an opportunity to 
circulate through it and prevent heating. 
Another fact connected with it is, that in the 
various manipulations which it goes through 
in the production of meal, it gets a thorough 
aeration, and thus much of the moisture be- 
comes evaporated. If it is desired to make a 
very high grade of pearl meal, it is necessary 
to putin ahead of the rolls a degerminating 
or hominy machine, but in all ordinary cases 
this is scarcely justifiable, as itmakesa much 
lurger quantity of low grade meal, and the 
hominy machines require a large amount of 
power to operate them. The meal made on 
this system, without the use of hominy mills 
is almost equal to pearl meal, although not 
quite up to it. The corrugations used for 
this purpose, which I have found best in 
practical operation, is one-eighth back cut 
saw tooth for the first break, one-sixteenth 
front cut saw tooth for second break, one 
twenty-fourth front cut saw tooth for third 
break, one twenty-fourth front cut saw tooth 
for the bran and aspirator stock, and one 
thirty-second front cut saw tooth for grind- 
ing the unfinished gritz. 

For a 300 to 350 barrel corn meal mill it will 
require six double sets of 9x80 rolls, four 
scalping reels 12 feet long, two meal separat- 
ing reels 12 feet long, four aspirators and one 
corn cleaner, This constitutes the entire ma- 
chinery for a mill of the capacity above re- 
ferred to. It is possible to make a very excel- 
lent result from the use of but one double set 
of rolls, and one meal separating and aspirat- 


ingmachine. But in view of the fact that Iam 
making this article quite lengthy, I will not 
undertake to describe this short system, but 
will do so, if you desire, in the next issue of 
your paper, and will furnish diagram and 
system of separation such as we have found 
to be most successful in our system of corn 
meal milling. This matter, the writer be- 
lieves, will be of considerable interest to 
parties having limited power, and desiring to 
utilize it for the purpose of manufacturing 
roller corn meal. The power required to 
operate such a mill on this short system 
would not exceed 10 to 12 horse-power to pro- 
duce from 35 to 40 barrels in 24 hours. 


MILLING PATENTS. 


The following list of patents relating to 
milling interests granted by the U. 8S. Patent 
office during the past month, is specially re- 
ported by Stout & Underwood, Solicitors of 
Patents, 66 Wisconsin Street, Milwaukee, 
Wis., who will send a copy of any patent 
named to any address on receipt of 50 cents: 

Issue of Sept. 20.—No. 827,050, grain screen 
or separator, F. Wulfert, St. Charles, Mo.; 
No. 827,061, grain screen, S. H. Hills, Mt. 
Morris, N. Y.; No. 827,882, centrifugal reel, 
G. T. Smith and W. H. Dickey, Jackson, 
Mich.; No, 327,883, centrifugal reel, G. T. 
Smith and W. H. Dickey, Jackson, Mich.; 
No. 827,390, grain scourer, G. B. Gray, Card- 
ington, Ohio; No. 827,444, millstone driver, 
J. EB. Jones, Utica, N. Y.; No. 827,501, wet- 
grinding mill, T. L. Sturtevant, Framing- 
ham, Mass. 

Issue of Oct. 6.—No, 827,607, middlings 
purifier, ©. H. Sinderson, Rockford, Illinois; 
No. 827,825, dust collector, W. Richardson, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 

Issue of Oct. 13.—No. $28,075, machine for 
grooving grinding cylinders, P. T. Smith, 
Milwaukee, Wis.; No. 328,105, cleaning, hull- 
ing and grinding mill, J. Breitmoser, St. 
Louis, Mo.; No. 828,269, middlings purifier, J. 
L, Willford, Minneapolis, Minn.; No. 828,885, 
grain scourer and separator, G. 8. Cranson, 
Silver Creek. N, Y.; No, 828,418, roller mills 
W. Krutzsch, Dayton, Ohio. 

Issue of Oct. 20.—No. 828,494, apparatus 
for testing flour, K. W. Kunis, Reudnitz, 
Germany; No. 828,656, grinding mill, H. Cut- 
ler, Wilbraham, Mass.; No. 828,788, grain 
drier, J. ©. Klauder, Philadelphia, Pa.; No. 
828,789, flour bolt, B. Knifller, Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

Issue of Oct. 27.—No, 828,996, cottonseed 
and grain crusher, J. W. Anthoine, Eufaula, 
Ala.; No. 829,057, feed regulator for roller 
mills, ete.; 8. Leethan, York, England; No. 
$29,097, centrifugal bolting machine, EB. 
Streitz, Freienwalde, Germany; No. 329,168, 
middlings purifier and separator, E. W. 
Howard, Montevideo, Minn.; No. 829,198, 
grain drier, J. Milne, Aberdeen, Scotland; 
No. 829,364, mill stock feeder, G. Cottrell, 
San Francisco, Cal.; No. 829,365, grain, 
scourer, G. S. Cranson, Silver Creek, N. Y.; 
No. 829,422, grain drier, A. Wolcott, Wolcott, 
Ind.; No, 829,423, centrifugal bolting reel, L. 
Wommer and J. Buck, Minneapolis, Minn. 


A lively competition between Duluth and 
Minneapolis wheat buyers at Grand Forks, 
Dak., ran the price of wheat up to $1.00 per 
bushel Oct. 4. 
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EASTERN MILLERS AT JACKSON, MICH.. 


I 
WNTERTAINED BY THE GEO. T. SmitH Mip- 


DLINGS PURIFIER Co. 

From the Jackson, Mich., Daily Citizen, of 
Oct. 2, we clip the following account of an 
interesting visit of eastern millers to Jack- 
son, Mielr.: - 

Yesterday twenty-five mill owners, millers 
and millmen visited Jackson, on invitation 
of the Geo. T. Smith Middlings Purifier Co., 
to inspect the new Eldred Mill, which is pro- 
nounced the most complete and best equipped 
mill in the world. The visitors from Roches- 
ter and Buffalo arrived on a special car, and 
they, with other visitors from various points, 
over fifty in all, were quartered at the Hibbard 
House. ‘The strangers were made at home 
and spent the day in inspecting the workings 
and puints of the Eldred Mill, all pronounc- 
ing it the most complete establishment of the 
kind known. The shops of the Purifier Com- 
pany were looked over, and other places of 
interest in Jackson visited, and the day was 
one of pleasure and profit to the visitors and 
delight to their hosts. 

The following gentlemen are among the 
visitors: Detroit, Col-Rodney Mason; Roch- 
ester, John H. Chase, Fred Wilson, W. 8. 
MeMillan, John Weggman, Jacob Gering, 
James Cornell, H. W. Davis, J. A. Hinds, C. 
E. Angle, Stephen Stone, I. D. Stone, Jolin 
Rk. Smith, A. Ferguson, F. C. Armstrong. J. 
O. Kelly, John MecTaggert, David Martin, 
James Herschell; Medina, N.Y., J. R. Weeld; 
Charlotte, G. E. Harmon; Buffalo, Fred V. 
Ogden, George Urban, jr., A. B. Kellogg. 

The Purifier Band serenaded the visitors, 
and they were rendered comfortable and hap- 
py. The day was delightfully passed, and in 
the evening a banquet was given at the Hib- 
bard House. The dining hall was beautifully 
adorned with plants and flowers, and the ta- 
bles, which were arranged in the shape of a 
horse-shoe, displayed a wealth of plate and 
cutlery glittering in the gas-light, banked 
with choice flowers, pleasing alike to the eye 
and senses. The supper was a grand triumph 
in the art of gastronomy, and was served in 
courses. The service and all the appoint- 
ments were in keeping with the splendid re- 
past provided. Col. Clark, of the Hibbard, 
and the caterer, George M.Grundel,woao warm 
plaudits for the manner in which the require- 
ments of the occasion were more than met. 

At each plate was a beautifully hand-paint- 
ed card, with the name of the guest, the day, 
and the year with an appropriate quotation. 
Each guest was presented with a boutonnerie 
on taking his place at the table. 

The different courses were discussed, to the 
soft music of a band stationed in the hall be- 
neath the stair-case, and the cadences of tune 
were observed by banqueters as well as musi- 
cians. When the cloth was removed, W. K. 
Gibson, Esq., called the assemblage to order 
and in a most felicitous speech assumed the 
duties of toast master. Col. Rodney Mason, 
at the suggestion of Mr. Gibson, announced 

. the first toast, “Our Guests,” and in so doing 
gave a sketch of the milling interests, the 
labors, application and genius of George T. 
Smith, with a narrative of the trials and expe- 
riences of years, with their fruition in success 
and the kindly feeling among all those now 
engaged in the milling business. The re- 
marks of the Colonel, who also gave a history 
of the patents and the contests thereon, were 
of much interest. 


Mr. W.S. McMillan of Rochester, respond- 
ed inapleasant speech. The gentleman gave 
a history of the milling interests of the Gen- 
esee valley and their products, and closed his 
remarks with a graceful and warm tribute to 
the excellence of the Eldred Mill, which he 
characterized model in every way. He endors- 
ed all that had been said of the superiority of 
this mill and its admirable equipments. He 
had known Mr. Smith many years, and paid 
a handsome compliment to the gentleman, 
whose inventions had generally promoted the 
milling interests. He alluded with pleasure 
to Jackson, its industries and people. 

The next toast was by Mr. McMillan, who 
gave ‘ The City of Jackson.”” Mayor Pringle 
responded to this with a history of the Cen- 
tral City, its resources, progress, manufac- 
tures, railways and situation. The Mayor 
imparted much information to the visitors, 
and happily presented the attractions of the 
Central City. 

“The Milling Press’? was*responded to by 
Mr. C. M. Palmer, of Minneapolis, in a few 
remarks of interest. 

“American Industries’’ was the next toast, 
Response by James O’Donnell. 

Mr. William Kinmont, of Detroit, gave the 
toast, ‘Our Host, George T. Smith,’’ and the 
company rose to their feet with cheers. Mr. 
Smith modestly bowed his acknowledgments 
of the honor donehim. Mr. Gibson in behalf 
of Mr. Smith, made a graceful response, who 
was followed by Erastus Peck, Esq., who in 
answer to calls, indulged in a speech of feli- 
citous words and images. Mr. Peck spoke of 
the profession he followed and the aid it had 
given to millers—for a reasonable considera- 
tion. He gave his experience at an early day 
in Rochester, and related how he left that 
place years ago, and now Rochester had fol- 
lowed him to Jackson, where they were wel- 
come. 

The toast, Rochester Millers,” was briefly 
and pleasingly responded to by Mr. James 
Cornell, of Rochester. 

Col. W. H. Dickey was drafted for a speech 
but was too busy looking after the comfort of 
his friends about him, and Mr. George Urban, 
of Buffalo, made answer, who was followed 
by George S. Bennett, who gave the genesis 
of milling up to then. Mr. Gray, of Milwau- 
kee, was loudly called for, and responded 
briefly, who was followed by a brief mechan- 
ical dissertation by Mr. Holt, the sequence 
being a corruscation of pleasing words from 
Messrs. Kinmont, Chase, Wells and Gurling. 
An essay on bolting followed, by Mr. R. H. 
Emerson, when Mr. H, A. Hayden responded 
to repeated calls, with remarks of practical 
value on milling, the veteran miller giving 
his experience in business, with good suggest- 
ions for its future conduct. 

The Eldred Mill, its magnificent equipment 
and admirable arrangements, with superior- 
ity in every detail, were thought of, and Mr. 
Z. C. Eldred was persistently summoned. He 
replied briefly and pleasantly, Mr. James A. 
Hinds, of Rochester, following the gentle- 
man with a few remarks. 

Alderman John R. Reynolds responded to 
to calls, and gave a milling operative’s views, 
evincing study of the subjects on which he 
spoke, and his remarks were of such a practi- 
cal nature that the millers present found 
much profit from his observations. 

Mr. W. D. Thompson was called for, but 
failing to respond, the company with strong 


insistency pursued their object in extorting 
a speech, to which Mr. Thompson made a re- 
ply eminently satisfactory—concise, embody- 
ing his views on the ocvasion, and explaining 
why his remurks were not more voluminous, 
the lateness of the evening preventing the 
delivery of the oration he had prepared. In 
closing, he complimented the Hibbard House 
and its proprietor, Col. Clark. 

The Colonel had retreated before the ad- 
vance of lively feeling, and Mayor Pringle 
responded in a manner that evidenced 
the executive of the city appreciated a man 
who knew how to keep a good hotel, and the 
caravansary under whose roof the party were 
assembled was pleasingly eulogized by the 
Mayor. 

As the infant morn was nigh, Col. Mason 
closed the pleasures with a dissertation on 
milling, its aims, its present and future, with 
the possibilities in store or those engaged in 
that line. His address was full of good points 
of much interest, and instructive alike to 
millers and all listeners. The company then 
adjourned, pleased with the evening and the 
kindly fellowship and hospitality that met 
every one on all sides. 

The guests from Rochester are among.the 
mill owners and operatives of the Genesee 
valley, and every mill in that great section of 
mills has its attache here. The Flour City is 
most worthily represented, the stirring, suc- 
cessful, enterprising men engaged in milling 
being from the beautiful city of the Genesee 
valley. They are warmly greeted by their 
hosts and others, and while their visit here 
will prove instructive and of value, they are 
welcomed to the Central City. Rochester’s 
mills have always been among the most pros- 
perous in the land, and as their conductors 
are seen the reason is apparent—careful man- 
agement, with all the improved machinery, 
winning the mills of that section their great 
success. These practical gentlemen inspect- 
ed with great care the Eldred Mill, and were 
exceedingly gratified at what they saw—the 
combination and embodiment of excellent 
devices and admirable inventions for the pro- 
duction of the best of flour. The critical 
judges were warm in expressions of satisfac- 
tion at what they saw in this mill, and with 
unanimity termed it, as handsomely express- 
ed by Mr. McMillan, the model flouring mill. 

Among these practical millers the great 
merits of the George T. Smith middlings 
purifiers are recognized and the excellence of 
the centrifugal reel is cheerfully conceded. 
We are glad to know these Jackson products 
have won their way to favor, by their genuine 
excellence. 
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‘The following are the titles of articles in this book: 

After starting the Fire; Alarm Whistle; Arrange- 
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A MANUAL FOR HANDICRAFTSMEN AND 
AMATEURS. 


Now Ready. Containing 702 pages, 8vo, cloth, with 1420 
illustrations. 

The title of this work almost suffices to indicate the 
character of the contents. The various mechanical 
trades that deal with the conversion of wood, metals 
and stone into useful objects are explained from an 
every-day practical view. 

The method of treatmentof each branch is scientific, 
yet simple. First in order comes the raw material 
worked upon, its characters, variations and suitabil- 
ity. Then the tools used in working up the material 
are examined asto the principles on which their shape 
and manipulation are based, including the means 
for keeping them in order, by grinding, setting, hand- 
ling and cleaning, A third section, where necessary, 
is devoted to explaining and illustrating typical ex- 
aniplgs of the work to be executed in the particular 
material under wotice. Thus the book forms a com- 
plete guide toall GnSOrGinAy, mechanical operations; 
and whilst professional workmen will find in itmany 
suggestions as to the direction in which improve- 
iments should be aimed at, amateur readers will be 
glad to avail themselves of the simple directions and 

ngenious devices by which they can in a great degree 
overcome the disadvantage of a lack of manipulative 
skill, Price $2.50 postpaid, Address 
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A BOOK YOU WANT! 
The Science of a New Life. 


BY JOHN COWAN, M. D. 


A graduate of one of the oldest chartered Colleges in America, viz: ‘The College of Physicians 
and Surgeons of New York City. 


‘The ancients were ever longing and searching for an_Hlizir Vite—the Water of Life—a draft which 
would enable you to Jive forever. ‘THe SOLENCE OF Lirk” will unfold foyer @ better elixir than the 
ancients ever dreamed of in their wildest flights of imagination; for, although it will not enable you to 
live forevey, yet its pages contain information that, if heeded ‘and obeyed, will endow you with such a 
measure of health, strength, purity of body and mind, and intense happiness, as to make you the envied of 
mankind—a MAN Among men, & WOMAN among women. 

Men of influence, position, of high ‘attainments, widely known throughout the world as ministers, au- 
thors, physician. ete., certainly would not so warmly endorse “THE SoreNCcE Oy A New Lire" as they have 
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W. Newton, Mass; Hon. Gerritt Smith; Mrs, Elizabeth’ Cady Stanton, New York; Dr. H. B. Storer, 
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you measure the difference between the mill 
of Oliver Evans’ time and the complete roller 
mill of to-day, you can also measure the dif- 
ficulties the milling engineer has overcome 
and the progress he has made. The wonder 
is greater when we consider that nearly all of 
this progress has been made within the last 
twenty, and the greater portion of it within 
the last ten years. And, although there still 
remain many differences of opinion, and 
many vexed questions are still to be answered, 
there is still such a uniformity of practice 
as conclusively proves the art to rest on a 
solid basis of ascertained fact, and hencefor- 
ward we may look for progress, not in the line 


of radical changes and revolutions of the} 


present methods, but rather in the perfection 


of details and the gradual extension of exist-| 
The question is sometimes | 
asked, though less frequently now than for-| 


ing methods. 


merly, “what is going to supersede rolls ?” 
And many millers have let golden opportuni- 
ties slip by because they were afraid to invest 
in a roller mill for fear that the whirligig of 
change would bring something new in place. 
I can see no danger of such a change taking 
place in our time, if ever. Whatever change 
there may be will be in the line of improve- 
ments on present systems. 
lieve that the millstone will again come 
prominently into use. Millers and milling 
engineers are alike too fond of going forward 
to take any retrograde steps. And while I 
yield to none in my reverence and affection 
for the good old-fashioned millstone, whose 
praises have been sung in some good and much 
indifferent verse, I am notamong the number 
who believe that all it needs is a first break 
and brush sealper to restore it to its pristine 
favor, and enable it to drive the roller mill 
from its present position. Do not misunder- | 
stand me as saying that the millstone will 
not continue to be used, or that theré are not! 
places where a burr mill is not as good as the | 
location will warrant. There probably are 
such places, even in Pennsylvania, but slowly 
and surely the circle is widening within 
which none but mills built on the most ap- 
proved system can possibly yield a profitable 
return onthe money invested. The influence 
of the gradual reduction system upon the 
mills of this country resembles the wave 
from the pebble cast on the placid surface of 
apond. It has spread wider and wider until 
now the corner is very remote wherein the 
miller does not feel the necessity of a change 
to a more modern style of milling. | 
When I met you four years ago I said that 
inventors and mill builders would doubtless 
devise ways aud means suited to the require- 
ments of the smaller mills. In this, time 
has proved me to be correct. I also said that | 
mills of one hundred barrels were as small | 
as the roller system could profitably adopt. 
In this it seems I was partially mistaken. 
The past two years have been remarkable in 
the history of American milling for the great 
number of mills which have changed over to 
modern methods, and I believe that over 
half of the work that has been done in this 
direction has been done in mills of under one 
hundred barrels capacity. To-day the great- | 
est demand upon the mill builder is for mills | 
of from fifty to seventy-five barrels capacity. | 
It these mills constituted a class by them-| 
selves, and had to meet no competition but 
from among themselves, the mill builder’s 
task would not be so difficult. As itis, the 
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smaller mill must be designed to meet the 
competition of larger mills, and these of still 
larger. While lt is not impossible to do 
| this, if sufficient means are allowed, it be- 
| comes very difficult to decide just how far the 
expenditure can be carried and still be com- 
mercially successful, and itis impossible when 
|the appropriation is limited. There is no 
| difficulty in building a good mill of small ca- 
pacity at a reasonable outlay, but there is a 
great deal of difficulty in building ‘‘the best 
mill in the country” of small capacity with- 
out going to an expense which would leave 
small chance for any profitable return on the 
jinvestment. And yet this is what the mill | 
builder is most frequently expected to do. 
Can you blame him for saying not in haste 
that all men are liars, but after due delibera- 
tion that most millers about to build small 
mills are very unreasonable. ‘Taken alto- 
| gether the best mill builders have done | 
| wonders for the small mills during the past | 
| three years, and even if the best small mills are | 
| notable to compete in quality and yield with 
| Pillsbury and Washburn, they can come so 
|near it as to leave no reasonable ground for 
complaint, It is true that much of the work 
‘in mills of medium and smal) capacity has 
} been poorly and imperfectly done, but where 
| this is the case it will generally be found 
that the builder was not so much in fault for 
| furnishing a cheap and poor job as the miller 
has been in intrusting the work to inexperi- 
enced hands, or insisting that it should be) 
done by the lowest bidder. I know I shall be | 
called prejudiced, but I honestly believe that | 
not one miller out of a dozen is a good judge | 
of millwright work, or is competent to tell a 
good piece of mill building when he sees it. 
This is one of the discouraging features of 
mill building, that experience and reputation 
for good work have so little weight as against 
gauzy promises and impossible guarantees. | 
Especially is it common among the owners of | 
the smaller mills to exact impossibilities, and | 
to grumble exceedingly when they are not) 
forthcoming according to contract. In this 
they have been encouraged by a certain class 
of mill furnishers who, in their anxiety to) 
outdo their competitors, have made up what 
was lacking in experience and reputation by 
extravagant promises of what they would do, | 
trusting to luck to hodowink the miller when | 
the time for settlement arrived. The owner) 
of a small mill should be particularly careful | 
not to be misled into believing that a plausi- 
ble guarantee will make amends for lack of 
machinery or defect in system. While mill 
building is not and never will be one of the 
exact sciences, as an art, it rests on certain 
established facts, and no guarantee, however 
strong, can make a mili do more or better 
work than its equipments will allow. I ad- 
mit that excellence in milling is only relative, 
and that a short system in certain locations 
and under certain conditions will produce as 
good results as may be required, but it does 
not follow, because the results are satis- 
factory, that the guarantee has been filled. 
As the art of milling advances it will become 
more and more necessary for the owner of the 
small mill to carefully scrutinize the ma- 
chinery and systems urged upon him for adop- 
tion, and while the mill builder will keep up 
with the demands upon him, there is a limit 
fixed by natural laws which he cannot pass. 
In order to reach a specified result he must 
be permitted to use suitable and sufficient 
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means. There can be no great progress fur- 
ther in the building of small mills if cheap- 
ness and guarantee are the only things con- 
sidered. The fact must not be overlooked 
that the large merchant mills are continually 
seeking to improve their methods, and are 
sparing neither pains nor expense to that 
end. This reacts upon those smaller, and 
smaller still, until not even the smallest mill 
is removed from its influence. And if much 
has been done by the inventor and mill 
builder fur the small mills, as the improve- 
ment progresses, it will be necessary for the 
owners of such mills to make strenuous 
efforts in order to avoid being left behind 
in the race. 

In talking with one of our prominent mill 
builders a short time since, he remarked that 
one great trouble with American mills, 
especially small mills, was that too much 
work had been done in too short a time, that 
changes had been made in two years, which 
it would have been better had it taken ten 
years to accomplish. While I do not wholly 
agree with him, I can see on every hand 
ample evidence that much of the work has 
been hastily and not thoroughly done, and 
for the most of the shortcomings the mill 
builders have been, and are still held respons- 
ible. With the ever increasing closeness of 
competition, the mill builder has hard work 
ahead to improve or even keep up to the 
present standard, unless he is ably seconded 
by the miller. 

The miller who is about to build a new 
mill or remodel his old one, should bear in 
mind that the standard of excellence in the 
art of milling is being raised, and that, to 
avoid the necessity of frequent changes in 
his mill, in order to keep up with the milling 
progress, he should study the present state of 
the artcarefully,and aim to build in advance 
of it if possible. It is not enough 
that when finished the mill shall barely be 
able to meet the requirements of to-day. It 
should do more than this if possible, or the 
necessity for change aud its accompanying 
expense will surely come. It is poor policy 
to save a few hundred dollars at the first by 
cutting down the bill of machinery, shorten- 
ing the system and doing a cheap job gener- 
ally. The improvements continually being 
made by the larger mills make it certain that 
those of smaller capacity will have to im- 
prove also, and it will not pay for the sake of 
even material saving in first cost to start 
behind in the race. “Get the best” is the 
only motto worth following, only do not 
make the mistake of believing that any guar- 
antee will of itself insure your getting the 
best. The better way, if you cannot trust 
your own experience, and my observation is 
that comparatively few millers do trust their 
own experience for enough to even partially 
relieve the mill builder from responsibility 
for the operation of the mill, is to entrust 
your work tosome mill builder of established 
reputation and pay him a fair price for it. 

I often hear it said by millers: ‘We would 
like to have — & Co. build our mill, only 
their price is higher than the others. We 
know they will build us a better mill, but we 
do not feel like paying the difference in cost.” 
Now the ability to build the better mill comes 
of long experience, and this experience has 
cost the builder much study and expense. It 
is at the service of the miller, and is worth 
the price asked for it. I remember one mill 
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owner who put the matter plainly, by saying: 
“IT want the benefit of your experience, but 
Ido not want to pay for it.” The spirit of 
this is but little removed from that of the 
beggar soliciting alms. It is, however, a 
fact, that in nine cases out of ten the miller 
does get this experience without paying for 
it, if he trusts the experienced builder with 
his work: i. e., that when the specifications 
and quality of work proposed to be done by 
the builder of established reputation are 
compared with those of his inexperienced 
and low-priced competitors, it will be found 
that, piece for piece, pound for pound, and 
quality for quality, the miller will get more 
for his money if he accepts the higher figure, 
and he will get the benefit of the builder’s 
experience, and in reality be paid a bonus 
for receiving it. It does not take long by re- 
ducing the diameter of a shaft here and 
there, making the gearing a little lighter, 
and slighting the construction of the ma- 
chinery and the millwright work of putting 
it in position, to make a considerable differ- 
ence in the cost of a mill job; but no miller will 
be rash enough to say that the light, cheap, 
and poorly constructed mill will run as well, 
or last as long, or taken year in and year out 
will do as good work as the one honestly and 
substantially built. 

Another thing which the miller is very 
apt to overlook when considering and com- 
paring prices, is the probability of the mill 
starting successfully when completed. It is 
not invariably the rule that the mills built 
by the best builders start up without let or 

- hindrance, for the execution of their plans 
has of necessity to be intrusted to other 
hands, but the odds are largely in favor of 
the mill which has been carefully designed 
and built, not with a view to cheapness in 
first cost, but to completeness and thorough- 
ness in detail, starting without trouble, and 
making a flour which can be immediately 
placed upon the market under regular brands. 
On the other hand, it is almost universal that 
cheaply constructed and illy designed mills 
cost more to start than to build. 

It is no light matter for a miller to be de- 
layed, and vexed in the starting of his mill, 
and the cost of the delay is a most consider- 
able item in the cost of the complete mill. 
Even in a mill of fifty or seventy-five barrels 
capacity, the difference between a poor start 
and a successful one will more than over- 
balance the difference between the highest 
and lowest bids, and yet the miller can with 
difficulty convince himself that he is dding 
well to pay even a few hundred dollars extra 
for the sake of having the better mill. 

Nothing conduces more to the pleasant and 
profitable operation of a mill than a system- 
atic arrangement of the machinery, so as to 
save room where it is most needed, and avoid 
using more secondary machinery than is 
necessary. The primary machinery of the 
mill is that which performs a principal part 
in the milling process, such as rolls, purifiers, 
reels, cleaning machinery, ete. The second- 
ary machinery is the gearing, elevators, con- 
veyors, spouts, etc., which are used simply 
to enable the primary machines to perform 
their functions in due sequence. This part 
of the mill is like the dead weight of a rail- 
road train. It must be sufficient to bear the 
load without danger of wreck, but every 
superfluous pound costs money to carry. So 
in a mill where the primary machinery is 80 


located as to require a wilderness of eleva- 
tors, conveyors and spouts, to carry out the 
diagram, the dead weight is not only an eye- 
sore to the miller, but a most expensive thing 
to operate and keepin order. And without 
desiring to criticise millwrights too severely, 
it may be said that the worst jobs of the 
above description are those which are built 
by local millwrights, who, whatever their 
skill as mechanics, lack the ability or experi- 
ence necessary to systematically plan an en- 
tire mill. 

In closing I do not intend to give any ad- 
vice which, however applicable, would be 
merely the expression of individual opinion. 
Thave stated things in a general way and 
leave it toeach miller and mill owner present 
to draw such ‘conclusions therefrom as he 
may deem warrantable. Lcan only say that 
experience in mill building as in all other 
arts, costs time and money to gain, and when 
gained is worth money to the miller, which 
he should not begrudge paying, so long as 
the price is not unfair or unreasonable; and 
and that there is a great difference between 
cheapness and low price. It will be found 
almost invariably that the low priced mill is 
the dearest in the end, and that a reasonable 
expenditure at the outset will be the cheap- 
est in the end. Whenever about to build or 
remodel a mill it would be well to bear in 
mind the old adage: ‘‘Whatever is worth 
doing at all is worth doing well.” 


From Chicago to San Francisco, 


The Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Rail- 
way Company has sent out a little pamphlet 
of eight pages, which describes the trip from 
Chicago to San Francisco over its short line 
and connections, the Union Pacific Railway 
and the Central Pacific Railroad. The little 
book mentions many of the numerous import- 
ant places along this route, and it indicates 
briefly and in a satisfactory manner what the 
accommodations and attractions for the trav- 
eler are. A running colored birds-eye view 
map at the tops of the pages shows the com- 
parative altitude of the many citiesand points 
of interest. The distance from Chicago to 
San Francisco by this route is 2,855 miles, and 
the time consumed in making the trip four 
and one-half days. In going from Chicago, 
about 600 feet above the sea level, one goes 
right up oyer the Rocky and Sierra Nevada 
mountains at a height of 6,000 feet, and down 
to San Francisco, less than 1,000 feet. By 
this route, through Northern Illinois and 
Central Lowa, the traveler passes Des Moines, 
Omaha, Cheyenne, Denver, Great Salt Lake, 
Carson City and Sacramento. Everything 
in the way of checking baggage, providing 
berths, eating, and other accommodations, is 
looked after with the most scrupulous care, 
the aim being first and always to secure the 
comfort of the passengers. Persons Role 
from all parts of the Kast to the far Wes' 
would do well to consider the Chicago, Mil- 
waukee & St. Paul route, concerning which 
they may obtain minute information by ad- 
dressing A. V. H. Carpenter, General Pas- 
senger Agent, Milwaukee, Wis. 


THE N. Y. 8TOCK EXCHANGE. 


An article that will gratify almost. uni- 
versal curiosity appears in the November 
Harper’s—“The New York Stock Ex- 
change.”’ It presents a sketch of the growth 
of the Exchange from its organization by 
twenty-four brokers, who met under a but- 
tonwood tree in Wall Street in 1792, to its 
present membership of 1,100, with a building 
worth $1,800,000, a salary list for employes of 
nearly $200,000 yearly, an initiation fee of $20- 
000, and yearly transactions of about $13,000,- 


‘ 


000,000, dividing a profit probably of over $30,- 
000,000. The writer, Dr. R. Wheatley, de- 
scribes at length the organization of the Ex- 
change, explains its legitimate business func- 
tion, and sets forth plainly how its facilities 
are sometimes made use of to fleece the dear 
public; tells the story of one of Jay Gould’s 
great manipulation of the market, and gives 
the slang of the street—a portion which is in 
itself an interesting contribution to the curi- 
osities of language. Views of the Exchange, 
portraits of its officers, and of Vanderbilt, 
Jay Gould, Cyrus W. Field, Russell Sage 
and other operators, and other illustrations, 
make the paper still more interesting. 


Short advertisements will be inserted under this head for 
One Dollar each insertion. 


A three-run four foot Stones, set Porcelain 
Rolls, Purifiers, &e. Good location Terms 
easy. For full particulars address Ronde- 
bush & Co., Chehalis, Lewis Co., Wash. Ter. 


SAM. L. CLARK, Lockport, Ind,, 8-run 
water power mill. Half interest for sale, 
also 42 acres land for sale or rent with it. 


W. B. ALCOCK & SONS, Chanute, Kansas, 
40-barrel combined roller and stone mill, 
Steam power. 


LOWELL NATIONAL BANK, Lowell, 
Mich., 5-run water power mill. Good lo- 
cation. For sale cheap and on good terms. 


JNO. J. QUIGLEY, Springville, N. Y., 
Steam flour and feed mill. Well estab- 
lished trade. A rare chance to make 
money. Address as above. 


For Sale a good water power 100-barrel Mill, 
using combined stone and roller system, at 
Preston, Minn. Good reasons given for de- 
siring to sell. A bargain for somebody. 
Address for further information, B. K., 
care of Unrrep Srares MILLER, Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 


For Sale a good water power 100-barrel Mill, 
stone system, at Aumsville, Oreg. Address 
M. B. C., care of UNrrED STATES MILLER. 


For Sale a 50-barrel Roller Mill. Does both 
Exchange and Merchant work. Good ship- 
ping facilities either by lroad or Missis- 
sippi River. Both Spring and Winter 
Wheat. 95 acres of land finely located can 
be had with the mill. Address, 

J.C. SCHALLER, Brownsville, Minn. 


WANTED—Hy a young man 21 years of age 
a situation in a 100 or 200 barrel Roller 
Mill where he could have the opportunity 
of learning the roller system. Is at present 
working in a 1500 barrel mill. Wages not 
so much of an object.as a thorough learning 
of the business. Address ‘Milling’, care 
oF UNITED STatTES MILLER, Milwaukee, 

is. 


PARTNER WANTED in a 50-barrel steam 
ower Roller Mill, all new and complete. 
y former mill was destroyed by fire and I 

had no insurance. I have succeeded in re- 
Paulding good mill, having # good custom 
trade. [I wanta partner who is a practical 
man with some capital to take an interest 
and help build up a first-class Merchant 
trade. Those desiring to investigate will 
please call or address without delay. W. 
1, LANE, Prop. Union Mills, Milton, Wis. 
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F. SCHUMACHER, THE “OATMEAL KING.” | the product of which will be in market by| ‘‘ While every department is constructed 
Among the many notable changes wrought | Oct. 1, 1885. Its manufacture will be based | with a view to arriving at the best results, 
in our food supply during the past thirty | upon a new and greatly improved process, | the convenience of patrons has not been over- 
years, few are more notable than those con- which Mr. Schumacher claims will make it| looked. A building has been erected at the 
nected with oaimeal. In 1856 the country superior to any and all other starch in the | south-east corner of the main buildings espe- 
depended on Scotland and Canada for its sup- | market. It will consist of the choicest par- cially for the accommodation of the retail 
ply. As compared with to-day its consump- ticles of the best selected Indian corn. An| trade, where all grades of flour and mill feed 
tion was small; in fact little beyond a narrow important factor in its manufacture will be | are on sale. Across the street and a short 
demand for use as a remedial agent, and was | private water works, supplied from a never- | distance east of the mill, is the office, a large 
principally sold by druggists. In 1852 Mr. | failing stream of pure cold water, from the | and commodius room, well lighted and venti- 
Ferdinand Schumacher came to this country “eternal rocks.”’ lated, where the main business of the estab- 
richly endowed by nature, otherwise without | Besides being the first one to introduce oat-) ment is transacted. Here are the bookkeep- 
capital. Heisaremarkable man, and like all | meal, Mr. Schumacher was the first one to| ers and correspondents, who are always busy 
such, has many ways peculiar to himself, and | use oatmeal cutting machines, secured to answering telegraph messages, directing ship- 
a which have been powerful forces to make him | Ehrichsson by Re-issued Letters Patent,| ments,ete. A full line of samples of all goods 
a giant amongst those who furnish food for No. 7,542, dated Feb. 27,1877. A recent decis- | manufactured are in this room, and large deal- 
the world. Hestudied the oat-meal situation, ion by Judge Gresham, of the U.S. Circuit|ers in flour can inspect grades and make 
became convinced that domestic oats were | Court of Illinois, contirms his rights to the | contracts. 
pt suitable for the manufacture of oatmeal, and patent for cutting oatmeal by means of the; ‘‘ Every hour both day and night samples 
commenced its preparation in a small way in | following method, to wit: Introducing ker- | are taken from the mill to the business office 
Be 1856, and thus became the “pioneer oatmeal | nels lengthwise by a perforated plate or feeder | and the quality of the product tested. Ifthe 


; manufacturer.” to one or more knives or its equivalent, cal-| flour is off grade, it is given its position and 
His first mill had a capacity of twenty bar- culated to cut the grain crosswise.—American | sold for whatit is worth under a special brand. 
rels per day and was started in an old wooden | (7rocer. By this frequent and close inepection, there 


building, formerly used as a woolen factory, 7 * = Se is scarcely a possibility of an inferior grade 
and its product, under the name and trade, YAEGER'S NEW MILL AT CARLINVILLE, ILL. | getting on the market as first grade, and thus 
mark, “German Mills American Oatmeal.” | The Macoupin County Inquirer, published at make the product of the mills unreliable to 
or as it was better known, ‘Akron Oatmeal,” Carlinville, Ill., gives the following particu- | patrons. Continually there is also a record 
soon enjoyed a well-earned reputation. Out lars of Mr. H. C. Yaeger’s enterprise at that | kept of the offal and at every hour in the 24, 
of this small undertaking, uncertain as to its | place. It says: and upon any grade of wheat, Mr. Yaeger not 
ultimate success, has grown what is to-day| ‘In March last, Mr. H. C. Yaeger bought | only knows the quality of flour produced, but 
the largest and best oatmeal mill in the coun- | the ‘ Weer Mills’ in this city, and immediately | the number of pounds per bushel, and conse- 
try, taxed to its utmost capacity to supply | employed the Todds & Stanley Mill Furnish- | quently the net business of the mill. Onthis 
the demand. ing Co., of St. Louis, to improve and enlarge. | careful and systematic manner of doing busi- 
The original “German Mill”? was built in| Some thirty millwrights have since been em- | ness has much of the success of the milling 
1856. The ‘ Empire Mill’? followed in 1863. ployed in reconstructing the works from top | under Mr. Yaeger’s supervision depended. 
The ‘Cascade Mill” was purchased in 1868, | to bottom. It is now finished and has been “In addition to all these improvements, 
supplied with new process machinery and re- | runing daily since Aug. 5, turning out at the | The managers of the C. & A. Road, with that 
built throughout in 1874. Atthis time a new rate of 600 barrels of flour in 24 hours. A | spirit ever characteristic, and recognizing the 
iron over-shot water wheel, 35 feet in diame- | short description of this immense establish- | importance of this immense milling enter- 
ter, 10 feet face, having 96 buckets, was placed i ment will not be uninteresting to our readers. | prise. has constructed a switch a quarter of a 
in the “Cascade” as motive power, and sup-| “ We have been informed by some of the! mile long, simply to accommodate this busi- 
posed to be ample. On Feb. 29, 1872, the old| millwrights, whose skill aided in the com- | ness. And there is no doubt that the liber- 
pioneer “German Mill’? was destroyed by | pletion, that none of the far-famed mills of ality of this road will meet a fitting reward 
fire, and immediately replaced by the present Minneapolis are so thoroughly equipped and | in increased business in the future. Upon 
German Mill ‘A,’ near the Akron depot. | modernized as this, and we not question the | this switch the cars are loaded with flour for 
This was greatly enlarged in 1878, and in 1879 | truth of the statement, for both inside and all parts of the world, and the shipping in 
a grain elevator, with a capacity of 130,000) out the entire establishment is simply beau-| and out makes this the busy part of our city. 
bushels, was erected between the ‘ Empire” | tiful. The building is constructed of stone ‘*Macoupin is the banner wheat county of 
and the German” mills. and brick in first-class style. On the first| the state. A good mill and good wheat must 
In 1851 the power of the ‘Cascade Mill,” floor are three lines of Todds & Stanley’s insure success to business, and men who in- 
being insuflicient to supply the growing de- | Rollers, while the second, third, fourth and vest so largely ina manufacturing enterprise 
mand for flour, was augmented by a 175-| fifth are filled with bolting chests, purifiers, | of this kind deserve well of the community 
horse power Putnam engine, and the mill was |etc. In fact, each floor is loaded with a net-| in which they make the plant. Mr. Samuel 
changed to a full roller process mill. As work of conveyors and machinery sufficient | Cupples, of St. Louis, a gentleman well and 
another enterprise, during the same summer, | to bewilder a novice and lead him to conclude | favorably known in this country, from ocean 
may be noted the erection of elevator “ B,” at | he has entered into a labyrinth of mysteries. | to ocean, is associated with Mr. Yaeger in 
Greentown, Ohio, fifteen miles from Akron, | The dust from the wheat cleaners and purifi-| this business. One thousand lithographs of 
in the very center of one of the best wheat | ers is collected by the Prinz Patent Dust Col- | the mill have been ordered, which Mr. Yaeger 
sections in this state or country. In 1888 the | lectors, hence the mill is as free from dust and| expects to distribute to his patrons in this 
most extensive of all German Mills ‘‘ B,”’ was | is as clean and neat as a lady’s kitchen, country and Europe. 
commenced, and completed in 1884, The| ‘All this vast machinery is moved with “The favorite brands of the mill are White 
‘* Empire Mill,” ‘ Elevator,’ German Mills | apparent ease and the regularity of a clock, | Silk and Royal Lily, and wherever known are 
“A” and “BY” are run by steam, heir en-| by anew Hamilton-Corliss Engine. A brick | deservedly popular. With the new and mod~ 
gines have a power respectively of 250, 50,125 ! elevator building of 50,000 bushels capacity, | ern machinery, and the systematic method of 
and 425 horse-power. The Cascade” has aj also a storage warehouse for flour and offals, | manufacturing, these brands are kept up to 
combined steam and water power of 350 horses. | are on the premises, but entirely independ- | the highest standard.” 
The combined capacity of all the millsis about | ent of the mill. The product from the mill is | ~ eee 
2,000 barrels per diem. ‘The mill frontage, carried to the warehouse on a little two-feet! Mosquito O1.—The Angler vouches for 
opposite the Union depot, is 484 feet. Mr. | gauge track, and the grain from the cars to| the effectiveness of the following mixture for 
Schumacher is now engaged in building an|the elevator is carried 325 feet by a Caldwell | keeping off mosquitoes: 
extensive dry-house as a desirable addition | Conveyor. Every part of the machinery works 


to German Mills “B.”” Its object is increased | smoothly and nicely, and the entire establish- Restiiys Oessciessiee "g « 
quantity as well as improved quality of the | ment has a business-like and symmetrical ap- Glycerine. 1“ 
celebrated “German Mills American Oat-| pearance. The entire building from:cellar to Ammonia.. are tay 
meal.” attic, is lighted with incandescent lamps, 40| To be well shaken before applying to the 

‘Anew venture is the establishment about to|in number, which almost turn night into|face and hands. Avoid getting the mixture 
be completed, of the ‘Akron Starch Works,” day, as far as light is concerned. into the eyes. 
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MILLER. 
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EKA MANUFACTURING CO., | 


Manufacturers and Sole Proprietors of the 


BECKER 


BRUSH 


and foreig: 
Millers, m 


| And Galt’s Combined Smut and Brush Machine, 
| T he Only Practical Cone-Shaped Machines in the Market,and for that Reason 


THOUSANDS OF THESE MACHINES are in use in the United States 


Cylinder Brush is the true principle to properly clean grain. All 
machines sent on trial, the users to be the Judges of the work. For price | 
and terms apply to 


n countries, and so far as we know all that use them are pleased, 


illwrights, and millin 


| 

the Best. ADJUSTABLE WHILE IN MOTION. | 
| 

experts claim the Cone Shape Solid | 


EUREKA MANF'G CO., Rock Falls, Iil., U.8. A. | 


[Please mention this paper when you write to us.1 


SHIELDS & BROWN, | 


78 & 80 Lake Street, = Chicago, Ill. 
MANUFACTURERS AND SOLE PROPRIETORS OF 


For Borers ‘s Steam Pipes. 


Reduces Condensation of Steam. 
FOR GAS AND WATER PIPES. 
Prevents Sweating and Freezing. 

The best Non-Conductor of Heat and Cold in the World. 


‘Bend for illustrated descriptive Circular, and name this paper. 


Green Bay, Winona St. Paul 


RAILROAD 
Is THE SHORTEST ROUTE FROM 


GREEN BAY 


and all points in 


EASTERN *« WISCONSIN 
—Tro— 
NEW LONDON, 
STEVENS POINT, 
GRAND RAPIDS8, 
WAUSAU, 
MERRILL, 
WINONA, 
LA CROSSE, 


CHIPPEWA FALLS, 
tA ED 


UDSON, 
BAU CLAIRE. 


_#ST. PAUL, MINNEAPOLIS, +- 


and all points in 
MINNESOTA, DAKOTA, 
and all points on the 


NORTHERN PACIFIC RAILROAD and ST. PAUL, 
MINNEAPOLIS & MANITOBA RAILROAD. 


Passengers from all points on the CHICAGO & 
NORTHWESTERN RY south of Green Bay and 
Fort Howard, connect with the 


CG. B., W. & St. P. R. R. 


—AT— 
FORT HOWARD JUNCTION. 
‘They will find it 
TEH SHORT LIND 
to all the above points. 


THE PASSENGER EQUIPMENT 


of this Road embraces all the modern improvements 
and conveniences that tend to make traveling by 
rail safe and comfortable. 

Be sure your tickets read via the 


Groen Bay, Winona & St. Paul Railroad, 


8.W. CHAMPION, GAVIN CAMPBELL, 
General Pass. Agent. General Manager. 


Tue Vicror [URBINE 


Possesses more than Double the Capacity of other Water Wheels of same diameter, and has 
produced the Best Results on Record, as shown in the following Tests at 
. Holyoke Testing Flume: 


Head in Ft. 


Size of Wheel. | Horse-Power, Per Ct. Useful Effects. 
15 inch, 18.06 | 30.17 -8982 
17% in., 17.96 36.35, 8930 
20 inch, 18,21 | 49 00 B5BY 
25 inch, 17.90 | 68.62 +8584 
30 Inch, 11.65 52.54 | 8076 


WITH PROPORTIONATELY HIGH EFFICIENCY AT PART-GATE. 
gucH results, together with its nicely-working gate, and simple, strong and durable construction, should 
favorably recommend it to the attention of ALL discriminating ano Reeta! These Wheels are of verre 


Superior Workmanship and Finish and of the Best Material. We also continue to manufacture,and se| 
at very low prites the 


-#E@LIPSE DOUBLE TURBINE, 


So long and favorably known, State your requirements, and send for Catalogue to the 


STILWELL & BIERCE MGF. CO, DAYTON, OHIO, U.S. I. 
Did you hear us? 


We told you over a year a 
that our Engine was’ ‘on the 
market to stay."’ We now tell 
you itisthe best Engine in the 
world, and is gaining favor 
every day and everywhere. 


Highest Economy, 
tlosest Regulation, 

Finest Au omatic Cut-off, 
Most Durable, 


TSE BEST in all respects 
and for all uses, and on prices 
we can double discount any 
engine maker in the U. 8. 
Yes, it’s a rotary, and we can 
prove all we claim, fs / 


/f you want to know more about it send for Ciroulars and References. 


WADE & WARDELL, 
Cadillac, Wexford Co., Michigan. 


MILL SUPPLIES {i222 
esven” | BELTING, BOLTING CLOTH, 


Elevator Buckets, Bolts, Mill Irons, &@ 


Prices Close and Quality the Best. 


The Case Mfg. Co.,Columbus, 0. 


[Please mention this paper.) 
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; BE. Schraudenbach, 


, making it to 
poses your own Private Cable Oude 


fete! 
$ COST In s short ume, Sen 
ilar. aN? 


28 TES MILLER. 
4 sent post-paid P . ti T | hi Ci i 
a ’ to any address. Tiva 6 é egrap IC Ip eT 
Compiled oxprossly for the uso 
’ A NEW DEPARTURE ; y : 
IN DICTIONARIES. MILLERS, FLOUR AND GRAIN BROKERS, 
An Industrial Revolution.—In a large Contecticut manufactur- For private telegraphic 
ing establishment there is in operation a new style of furnace which produses more va phic correspondence, cither 
team-pewer from a consumption of 1,000 lbs of coal than can be generated from 20, for land or cable lines. 
bs burned in the ordinary way. In other words, the new contrivance already saves 
nineteen-twentieths of tho tiel, and it is ‘believed that before bein, puptcly an- 
Tounced it will be so improyed that, the saving will reach 49 fiftieths! The facts 
already developed are simply incredible to one Mena te Gepend ars them Meaaan ints CODE has been approved and is used by man: 
Remarkable Coincidence..— 9 the new Furnac+ was in of the best firms in this country and in Europe. It 
eae of construction, the editors and publishers of Webster's Unabridged were en- containg Flour Tables, Bran Tables, Middlings Tables, 
gaged u. n their new work which js as great anim rovement. upon all previous Diction- home Grades and pene Time of Shipment, Dates, 
ary productions, and just as valuablo in its way as s the incredible fuel economizer above a ae of Places, American Currency, Sterling Quo- 
niluded to. Webster's Practical is not only a new com ilation by the leading Dictionary tations, Table on Limits, etc., Drawing, Credits, etc., 
House of the world, but it embodies several new features which, for ordinary use, selling, Buying, Orders and Offers, Consignments 
vender it pre-eminent among dictionaries—not excepting even the Unabri and Shipments on Joint Account, Miscellaneous, 
Tot Condensation —By grouping all| cal, Mythological, Historical and G ical Q Market Upwards, Market Downwards, Insurance, 
ferivative and compound words under thelr root | Proper pames, ‘With Webster's Prac! Dic- Shipping and Freight, Shipping by Regular Lines o: 
br leader (us in the ” quoted be- | tlonary at band, one need not be at a loss to cor- eamers, Finance, Bankers’ Names, Standing of 
ow), such words are adi in one- Fegliy pepaognce or spell the most difficult words. Firms, Telegraphing, Advices, Commission, Stocks 
third of the 8) old srrange- 8th, An Invaluable Book.—Theimpor- and Crops, Weather, Samples and Quality, Equiv- 
roent, Are) She deste ie tance, of supplying. grery child with oe >. alent of Sacks in Barrel 
ol jonaries is | Pract iF ery 0 1 % 
roaterial ofthe jour Wunient and bandy form in | appreciated, As an Sizcator Wie, wort ® hus- g Rares itera TA bea eae) alent wiour Ee ee 
ebsier’s Practical. dred times its price, and a little self-denial to pro-~ Cc MA erling, Francs, Gu rs, An s 
nd vide one or more’ coples in every nly will omparative Tables, Sack and Barre! Flour, Ocean 
‘well as remember thin tach prove 8 better economy than an endowment of S Freight Rates (Comparative Table), Sailings from Sea- 
tions. For this reason any one who sball carefully oarded bank-stocks later on in life, board (Table), Key to Sailings from Seaboard Table. 
read the“ Book” pai ich we reproduce | The following paragraph is repro- i) Foreign Weights and Measures, etc. 
trom Webste! ill not only | @uced from Webst ractical, =» We respectfully refer to the following well-known 
comprehend {t more readily, but'will be able to wu firms: i H. Seamans (f&mpire Mills), Sec'y of the 
gemember two ot three times as much on Ww Millers’ National Association; E. Sanderson & Co 
be gained by reading about the same words when |} », Phoenix M + EB. ly C0. 
treated separat iF AR nix Mills), Milwaukee, Wis.; Daisy Roller Mills, 
Sd, Ready Reference.—Not only do we Milwaukee, Wis.; Nunnemacher & Co. (Star Mills), 
comprehend and remember more readily by the oO Milwaukee, Wis.; Roots & Co., (Millers,) Cincinnati, 
mew grouping method, but we do it in less than a ‘a O.: ©. H. 'Seybt (Miller), Highland, 1ll.; Kosmack 
fourth of the time required when the words are & Co. (Flour Brokers), Glasgow, Scotiand,; J. F. Imbs 
clussihed tn the old ‘way. Hence, po one wno |] Siar S __ | & Co. oltillers), St. Louis, Mo 
G y ol Me A 
wie dlopania Mater tata daaes|| Maly ae, Sedieer, Atet | = S| ngaac Wisse many Sn nyo we mage 
¢ older dirtivnaries as ® , ete, a0. » Wis,; . 
th, ‘ ve. ‘Termin: .—0) for holding books. (Hind.) A book-cover.— -cow*- Name of firm ordering copies printed on title page 
see eee ease eae gine tte |] SE tint huleral prensted for cating 6 froks — © _| with cable address, etc., free of char 
@erivative terminations. The New American 10 keeps accounts. — all intents and pur 
Dictionary, for instance, does not 8 State number of copies desired when writting; also 
Jour variations of so common a word as forbear, style of binding preferred. 
while they are all given in Webster's Practical. P : 
6th, The Illustrations in Webster's bed, Address: 
Eeneuers ay ie iene’ ow peed w ge okt et 
res The Riverside Printing Co 
6th, Prefixes and Suffixes.—Another *9) 
Nee eer ot ences aod wuthxes, Whle® ia i) 
Selleved to be wore desirable than # separate de- No, 124 GRAND AVENUE, MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
partment of two or three hundred pages which is Ss 
sometimes allotted to them. 
7th, Compendium. Matter.—Stillanoth- ~ 
selena ure atv cue hearer aes er|| Semana eran aaaiie Paint Boo 
‘which is devoted to the most complete Pronounc- sively addicted to study. s VERYBODY'’S “AINT 0 
ing Vocabulary ever compiled of Biblical, Classi- ‘Anew work on | oa OU ‘OUT. set 
TEE QUANTITY TEST./ S is tox ie “OWN 
(The following exhibits are from the texts of the dictionaries named). s 
Webster's Practical Dictionary, ($1) 600,000 Words and 1,400 Illustrations, 
New American Dictionary, ($1) 240,000, Words and 116 Illustrations, 
National Popular Dictionary, ($1) 240,000, Words and 116 Illustrations, Bm 
National Standard Dictionary, ($1) 210,000 Words and 612 Illustrations. (09) 
Quality Test.—Aside from all advantages above alluded to, there D 
is still another and very important feature of the new work to be considered, viz.: its mn} 
quality as compared with the cheap dictionaries which have had thel argest sales, and 
quality as compared Wied chiefly from the old editions of Webster on which the copy- © m nt OUT: 
sights have expired. Hence Webster's Practical contains more matter than any other ° ROOF g F A id 
dollar dictionary. Its aplity to say the least, is the very best, while its arrangement MPLEMENTS 
and all other new and desirable features, including first-class illustrations, paper, ip how to Helter 
printing and binding are added without extra charge. ea ete reaianeiee 
ea Subscription Book.—As Webster’s Practical is not for sale at and biack walnut, eS ono fe 
book-stores, our readers will be able to procure it only from canvassing agents, unless GRASSY La AH OSA Y pod R 
it be ordered in connection with this journal in accordance with our special offers, LVERI ch IN temp Ahh) 
Our arrangements with the Sole Agent (8.8. Wood, 1344 W. 83d St., N. Y.) enable us to Aully bound, Will SAY 
announce the following sreoiat offers: i! Dz mail.on xrealp tot priegs [: 
For #1 60 we will send the Unrrep STaTes MILLER for one year and We will send « copy of the UNiTED Staves MIL- 
a copy of WEBSTER’S PRACTICAL, post paid to ANY ADDRESS IN THE WORLD, or for $2.25 Ler for one year, and a copy of "EVERYBODY'S 
we will send WEBSTER'S PRACTICAL and the UsiTep Srares MILLER FOR 2 years to any PAINT BO°E,” post paid, to any address, tor $1.50. 
address, or we will send 5 copies of WeusTER PRACTICAL to any address for $4.00. Address ‘Address E, HARRISON CAWKER, No. 1%4 Grand 
all orders to E. HARKISON CAWKER, Publisher of the Unirep Srares MILLER, No. 174 Avenue, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Grand Avenue, Milwankee, Wis. 
a 
. * s . . d 
Music for Millers, their Sisters, Cousins, Aunts and Friends. 
THE NATIONAL SONG FOLIO. THE NATIONAL PIANO FOLIO. THE NATIONAL DANCE FOLIO. 
The best and handsomest Song Book ever published An elegant selection of popular and fashionable 
at any price, containing 225 full size music pages, 76 Published in uniform size and style with the Na- PARLOR DANCES. 
complete yocal compositions, every one a gem, any | tional Song Folio, containing 226 pages of choice | Peculiarly adapts tor the use of 
two of ther worth more than the price of the book, | music for the Piano Forte, consisting of 61 unabridg- C1AU HOME PARTIES. 
and several of them purchased from the Authors |ed and well selec Kondos, Fantaisies, Themes, 


and Composers especially for this work, and never 
before in print. 


lithovraphed covers, most beautiful in design and Remember, these are not the stale, unsaleable 
execution. Wedo not mean patent metal or molded pieces of old fogy publishing houses, but the very 
mud imitations of Uithograp hy, but the finest pro- | best selections, printed from new plates, many of 
duction v. the most skilled artists in the business. | them made especially for this book 


D 


The books are elegantly bound in seven-colored, | colored covers. 


0 not fail to send for a copy. 


PRICE IN Paper CoveRs,- - ~  50e. 
‘ 


By Mair, “ “ - + - 63e. By MAIL 


Transcriptions, Nocturnes, Caprices Gavottes and 
other new and standard compositions, boundin seven 


Be sure and order Tue “National Piano Folio.” 


rr 


Consisting of Quadrilles, Lancers, Galops, Polkas, 
Waltzes, Contra and Fancy Dances ete. ete.; a 
splendid collection of the latest approved composi- 
tions, together with the old favorite Reels, Hornp poms 
Jigs, ete. Money Musk,” “Devil's Dream,” “The 
Tempest,” “Ciciliin Circle,” and others, with call for 
the different figures. 

Printed and bound in same style and size as the 
National Song and National Piano Folio. 


Prick IN HANDSOME CLOTH Biypine, - $1.00 
* 


4 - 1,20 


Or, either one of the above books BOUND IN PAPER, and a copy of the UNrrep Srares MiLvER for $155, or the CLOTH BINDING for $1.70 


Address all orders to E. HARRISON CAWKER, publisher UNITED Srares MiLuer, Milwaukee, 


/ 
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ITEM8 OF INTEREST. 

Tre Ohio River at its head—the junction 
of the Allegheny and Monongahela—does not 
always have a depth of water sufficient for 
steam navigation. This has now been reme- 
died by adam built at Dayis Island by the 
government, which makes Pittsburg the 
head of navigation the year round. The cost 
of the dam is $900,000, and it has been seven 
years in the course of erection. It is an im- 
provement of great advantage to Pittsburg 
and Western Pennsylvania, especially in the 
facilities afforded for getting out coal and 
other heavy articles that will not bear much 
handling. 

A BritisnH member of parliament, figuring 
on the proportion of taxes paid by the English 
farming class, arrives at some startling re- 
sults. He concludes that on an annual pro- 
duct of $562,000,000, $80,000,000 are paid in 
taxes; or, to put it another way, that every 
English bred bullock sold for $150 has paid 
to national objects, of one sort and another, 
$21.50, while every sheep sold for $12.50 has 
paid nearly $2 for the same purposes. He 
adds: “It amounts to a charge of nearly 15 
per cent. on the results, and I venture to as- 
sert that no other manufacturing industry 
‘would have been patient under such condi- 
tions for so long a time.” 

EconomicaL Use or CoAt.—The steamer 
Burgos, built especially to carry cargoes 
cheaply at a low speed, recently left England 
for China with a cargo weighing 5,600,000 
pounds. During the first part of the voyage, 
from Plymouth to Alexandria, the consump- 
tion of coal was 282,240 pounds, the distance 
being 3,380 miles; the consumption per mile 
was, therefore, only 83.5 pounds, and the con- 
sumption per ton of cargo per mile, .028 
pound; in other words, half an ounce of coal 
propelled one ton of cargoa mile. 1t is fur- 
ther stated that the best locomotive perform- 
ance in this country shows a consumption of 
‘about two ounces of coal per ton of freight 
hauled one mile, at the rate of 13 miles an 
hour, including stoppages; on lines having 
grades of from 53 to 70 feet per mile, the con- 
sumption often rises to five or more ounces. 

BENEFIT OF MACHINERX,—The days of 
machinery, remarks a contemporary, have 
been for the poor man days of home- 
making and home-making comforts, as no 
other days ever were. If machinery 
has given the rich man luxuries, it has given 
the poor man the necessaries and comforts of 
habitation, and clothing, and travel, such as 
he never had before. The printing press, 
especially, is the man’s servant and bene- 
factor, scattering abroad our intellectual 
wealth, raising all to an intellectual level 
and binding all into one whole. 

New Uses ror Steru.—EFight thousand 
tons of steel castings are used in the con- 
struction of an immense block of bonding 
warehouses in London. Soft Bessemer steel 
is now largely used in boiler making, and in 
a thousand other new directions steel is find- 
ing new uses. The iron age is rapidly pass- 
ing away, and the age of steel has taken its 
place. 

CEMENT FoR RESISTING STEAM.—A cement 
for resisting water at steam heat may be 
made by mixing common commercial 
glycerine with dry litharage into a tough 
dough, and applying the same to the parts to 


be covered. This composition is said to 
answer very satisfactorily for uniting the 
joints of steam pipes. 

Ganz & Co., of Pesth, Austria, are well 
known as one of the earliest makers of roller 
mills, and the total number of roller mills 
sold by them up to the 30th of June, 1885, is 
astounding, viz., 12,809 machines, It is in- 
structing to note the countries whither these 
machines haye been sent; Austria comes 
first with 2704 machines; then Hungary with 
2172; then Russia, 2092; and Germany with 
2026. Then come in order France, 664; Italy 
558; England, 420; Belgium, 380; America, 253; 
Switzerland, 287; Danubian Principalities, 
229; Spain, 199; Holland, 102; Australia, 100; 
Sweden and Norway, 76; Denmark, 59; East 


‘Indies, 80; Egypt, 8.— Millers’ Gazette. 


NEWS. 


A new mill has been put up at Pushmataha, 
Alabama. 

Frank Reast will establish a grist mill in 
Denison, Texas. 


D. Johnston, grist mill owner at Fort Qu’- 
Appelle, is about to sell out. 

The Owen Sound and Northwest Milling 
Co. have sold their flour mill at Fort Qu’Ap- 
pelle. 


The Sumner Milling Co., Vincennes, Ind., 
has failed. Liabilities about $60,000, assets 
$35,000, 

John Roberts, Orland, Ind., miller, has 
suspended, Real estate is valued at $53,000, 
encumbered for $30,000. 

Manly & Richards, of Michigan Centre, 
Mich., and the Sparta Mills Co., Sparta, 
Mich., are reported to have failed. 

Wm. Annesser will build a 125-barrell roller 
mill (Gray rolls) at Ft. Worth, Texas. Cost, 
$30,000. It will contain 14 sets of rolls. 

The Alliance Milling Co., Denton, Texas, 
reported as chartered last week, will build a 
flour mill with daily capacity of 100 barrels, 

V.M. Ayres, miller at Arkansas City, is 
reported to have made an assignment, with 
liabilities of $40,000 and assets about $20,000, 

The flour mill, previously reported as to be 
built at Sweetwater, Tenn., by the Sweet- 
water Mill Co., will cost, including ware- 
house, $35,000. 

Smith, Hippen & Co.’s elevator at Green 
Valley, Ill., burned Oct. 6, with contents, 
consisting of 30,000 bushels of wheat, rye and 
oats. Partially insured. 

A most terrible accident occurred at Sage 
Brothers’ large flouring millat Elkhart, Ind., 
Oct. 18. Norman, a son of one of the pro- 
prietors, while doing some repairing around 
the machinery, was caught in a wheel and 
the lower portion of his body groundup. He 
expired within an hour. He was aged 23, 
and leaves a wife and child. 

The Humboldt Mill, in Minneapolis, nar- 
rowly escaped destruction by fire Oct. 17. By 
the prompt and heroic action of three millers, 
Thos. Spellman, Mike Bowe and Wm. Porter, 
the fire was got under control and the mill 
saved. The loss, principally on account of 
water, is estimated to be about $6000. 

A shocking accident occurred in the Wis- 
consin Central flouring mill at Manitowoc, 
Wis., Oct. 18. The proprietor, Jacob Fliegler, 


special facilities for this work. 


while bending down to examine some ma- 
chinery in motion, had his right arm caught 
between two large cog-wheels, crushing the 
arm from the wrist to the elbow. It took 
fully twenty minutes before Mr. Fliegler 
could be released from his position, and 
during all this time he coolly gave directions 
as to the manner of running the wheels and 
extricating his mangled arm. As soon as 
liberated he was conveyed to his home in 
care of physicians. It is feared that the 
accident may result fatally, 

The following are among the many orders 
received by The Case Manufacturing Co., 
Columbus, Ohio, during the past month: from 
Wheelock Bros. & Davis, Kemseka, Dakota, 
for & pairs of rolls with patent automatic 
feed; from Morley & Nichols, Cherokee, 
Kansas, for a full outfit of breaks, rolls, 
purifiers, centrifugal reels, ete., for a com- 
plete roller mill on the Case system; from 
London, England, (per cablegram) for 3 
Little Giant break machines, 2 pairs of rolls 
and 1 purifier; from Kent Yates Callahan, 
Wytheville, Va., for all the necessary rolls, 
purifiers, centrifugal reels, scalping chests 
ete., for a full roller mill on the Case system; 
from Dufur & Dufur, The Dalles, Oregon, 
for 14 pairs of rolls with patent automatic 
feed and a complete outfit of machinery and 
supplies for a first class roller mill; from 
Barnard & Leas Mfg. Co., Moline, Ills., for 
1 No. 1 single purifier, for John S. Ewing, 
Colora, Md ; from John Cornelson, Walton, 
Kansas, for 12 pairs of rolls with patent 
automatic feed, and a full outfit of breaks, 
purifiers, bolting, centrifugal and scalping 
reels and all necessary shafting, pulleys and 
gearing for a complete roller mill; from J. B. 
Miller & Co., Ashley, O., for 2 pairs of rolls 
with patent automatic feed; from Wm. Brad- 
ley, Centerville, Iowa, for 4 pairs of rolls 
with patent automatic feed; from A. L. 
Strong & Co., Omaha, Neb., for 15 pairs of 
rolls with patent automatic feed, 2 centri- 
fugal reels, 2 scalping chests and 1 purifier; 
from. J. H. Williamson, Yorktown, Ind., for 
12 pairs of rolls with patent automatic feed, 
2 bolting chests, and one 6 reel scalping chest; 
from O, M. Hill, Williams’ Ranch, Tex., for 
one No. 1 single purifier; from Sampson Hoch, 
Dora, Ind., for all necessary machinery for 
a full roller mill on the Case system, using 12 
pairs of rolls with patent automatic feed; 
from J.J. Hills & Co., Leaf River, Ill., for 
12 pairs of rolls with patent automatic feed, 
and one 4-reel scalping chest; from A. H. 
Fairchild, Honeoye Falls, N. Y., for one No. 
1 single purifier for Morey & Goho, Danyille, 
N. Y.;from A. L. Strong & Co., Omaha, Neb., 
for one bolting chest for Blowers & Pheasant, 
Osceola, Neb.; from The Richmond City Mill 
Works, Richmond, Ind., for one Little Giant 
1st break machine. 


SPECIAL BUSNIESS NOTICES 
BOLTING CLOTH ! 


Don’t order your Cloth wntil you have con- 
ferred with us; it will pay you both in point 
of quality and price. We are prepared wtth 
Write us be- 


fore you order. Address, CASE MANUPG 
CO. Office and Factory’? Fifth St., North of 
Waughten, Columbus, Qhi 


ao 


Sw ea eae 


Pra 


etical Books for Practical 


Men. 


ADAPTED TO THE WANTS OF ALL. 


ry you want any books to aid you in your business, consult the following list. If there is any other book you 
want, not on this list, send the title of the book to us with the name of author if possible, and we will supply 
it at publishers’ lowest price, post-paid, to any address in the world. If you desire books sent by mail REGISTERED, 


enclose 10 cents additional to price of each book. 


Express Money Order, Registered Letter, or Bank Draft on New 


all orders payable to 


All orders filled promptly. Remit by Post Office Money Order, 


York, Philadelphia, Chicago or Milwaukee. Make 
E. HARRISON CAWKER, 


Publisher of the “United States Miller,’ No. 124 Grand Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. 


The Principles of Mechanism and Machinery of Trans- 
mixsion: 

Comprising the principles of mechanism, wheels, and pulleys, strength and 

roportion of shafts, coupling of shafts, and engaging. and disengaging gear. 

By Witntam FAIRBAIRN. Beautifully illustrated by over 150 wood-cuts. In 

OME VOLIME, WMO... ...0.s0s ceeescvorersererecererersanesccsesesersseseeeeet #250 


American Miller and Millwrighv’s Assistant. 
By Wa. CarTEeR HUGHES. A new edition, in one volume. I2mo......--+ $150 


Lukin.—The Young Mechanic. 
Practical Carpentry. Containing directions for the use of all kinds of tools, 
and for construction of steam engines and mechanical models, including the 
art of turning in wood and metal. By JouN LUKIN, Illustrated, 12mo. $175 


Lukin.—Amongst Machines. 
Embracing descriptions of the various mechanical appliances used inthe 
manufacture of wood, metal, and other substances, 12m0.......-++-++++ $1 75 


Lukin.—The Boy Engineer. 
What they did, and how they did it, With 30 plates, 


Leffel.—_On the Construction of Mill Dams. 
Comprising also the building of race and reservoir embankments and head 
ates, the measurement of streams, gau, ing of water supply,ete. By JAMES 
Gxrrec ‘& Co. Illustrated by 58 engravings. 1 vol. 8vo $1 50 


The Indicator and Dynamometer. 
With their practical applications to the steam engines. By THOMAS J. MAIN, 
M. A. F. R. Ass’t Prof. ‘al Naval College, Portsmonth, and THOMAS BROWN, 
nst. 0, B., Chief Engineer BR. N., ‘attached to the R.N, College Illus- 
From the Fourth London Edition, 8v0..+...-..+++ss00+ soseeeress Ol OO 


WMO0......--2000e BL TS 


Assoc. 
trated. 


Questions on Subjects Connected with the Marine Steam 
Kngine. 
Ap Te on paper; with hints for their solution. By THOMAS J. MAIN, 
Professor of Mathematics, Royal Naval College, and ‘THOMAS Brown, Chief 
Engineer, R. N. 12mo., OlOttD....ececseerecceee 


The Marine Steam Engine. 
By THoMAS J. MAIN, F. R. Ass’t 8. Mathematical Professor at the Royal 
Naval College, Portsmouth, and THOMAS Brown, Assoc. Inst. C. BE. Chief 
Engineer, &. N. Attached to the Royal Naval College. Authors of 
“Questions connected withthe Marine Steam Engine,” and the ‘Indicator 
and Dynamometer.” With numerous illustrations. In one yol. 8vo...... 35 


Mechanics’ (Amateur) Workshop. 
‘A treatise containing plain and concise directions for the man} ulation of wood 
and metals, including casting, forging, brazing, soldering and carpentry, By 
the author of “The Lathe and its Uses.” Thirdedition. Illustrated. 8vo, $3 00 


Molesworth’s Pocket Book of Useful Formule and Mem- 
oranda for Civil and Mechanical Engineers, 
By Gurrorp L, MoLesworta, Member of the Institution of Civil Engineers, 
Chict Resident Engineer of the Ceylon Bellw aye Second American, from 
the Tenth London Edition, ound in pocket-book, $1 00 


In one yolume, full 


Nyatrom’s New Treatise on Elements of Mechanics, 
stablishing Strict Precision in the Meaning of Dynamical Terms: ac- 
companied with an Appendix on Duodenal Arithmetic and Metrology. »By 


Joun W. Nystrom, C. B, Hlustrated, 8VO......0--0+ sseesereeeserereeees $2 00 
Pallett._The Miller’s, Millwright’s, and Engineer’s 
Guide. 


By Henry PALLeT?. lllustrated. In one vol. 2mo......++... rc A!) 


The Practical American Millwright and Miller. 
By DAVip CRAIK, Millwright. Illustrated by numerous wood engravings, 
and two folding plates. 8vo. Haan IC} 


Catechism of the Marine Steam-Engine. 
For the use of Bas\gcert, Firemen, and Mechanics. A practical work for 
practical men. By-SmMony Epwakrps, Mechanical Engineer. Illustrated by 
sixty-three engravings, including examples of the most modern engines, 
Third edition, ‘the oughly revised, with much additional matter. In one 
volume, 12mo, 414 (ages. PASSE ERR ACES Aarne U,") 


The Practical Steam Engineer’s Guide. 
In the design, construction and management of American Stationary,p t 
able, pumping, and steam fire-engines, boilers, injectors, etc. For the use of 
Engineers, Firemen and Steam Users. By Emory EpwArps, author of 
“Catechism of the Marine Steam-Engine,” “Modern American Marine 
Steam-Engines,” etc. Illustrated by about 100 engravings. In one volume 
of about 350 pages. WRG aaodadiciavoca nego certain dete sat tes aeeet tases Sa ROD. 
Practical Rules for the Proportions of Modern En- 
gines and Boilers for Land and Marine Purposes. 
By N. P. BurCH, Engineer. 12m0......+..-.sscseeessceeeees se eceerereeees $150 


Recent Improvements in the Steam-Engine. 
In its various applications to mines, mills, stearn navigation, railways and 
agriculture. Being a supplement to the “Catechism of the Steam-Engines.”” 
B aUeN BouRNE, ©. EB, 
jot 


A Practical Treatise on Mechanical Engineering. 
Comprising metallurgy, moulding, casting, forging, tools, workshop, ma- 
chinery, mechanical manipulation, manufacture of steam-engines, etc., eto. 
With an’ appendix on the analysis of iron and iron ores. By Francis Cam- 
PIN., C. E. ‘which are added, Observations on the Construction of Steam 
Boilers and Remarks upon Furnaces used for smoke prevention; with a 
chapter on explosions. By R. Armstrong, C. E., and John Bourne. Rules 
for calculating the change wheels for screws on a turning lathe, and fora 
wheel-cutting machine. By J. LA N1ooa. Management of steel, includin, 
forging, hardening, tempering, ee shrinking and expansion. An 
the case-hardening of iron. By G.Epe. 8vo. Illustrated with 29 plates and 
100 wood engravings.........++0+ $6 00 

The Practical Vraughtsman’s Book of Industrial Design, 
and Machinists and Engineer’s Drawing Companion. 
Forming a complete course of Mechanical Engineering and Architectural 
Drawing. From the French of M. Armengaud the elder, Prof. of Design in 
the Conservatorie of Arts and Industry, Paris, and MM. Armengaud the 
younger, and Amoroux, Civil Engineers. Rewritten and arranged with ad- 
ditional matter and ne selections from and examples of the most useful 
and generall santa mechanism of the day. y WILLIAM JOHNSON, 
‘Assoc. Inst. G. E., Editor of “The Practical Mechanic's Journal.” lilustrated 
by fifty folio steel plates, and fifty wood-cuts. A new addition 4to, half enh 
rocco. : Geenivasaets 


The Construction and Management of Steam Boilers. 
By R. Armstrong, O.E. With an Appendix by Ropert MAuvet, C. FR, 
8. Seventh Edition. Illustrated. 1 vol. 12mo.......... 5, 


Carpentry Made Easy. 
Or, the science and art of framing on a new and improved system, with 
specific instructions for building balloon frames, barn frames, mill frames, 
warehouses. church spires, ete. Comprising also a system of bridge build- 
ing, with bills, estimate of cost, and valuable tables. Illustrated fy forty- 
four plates, comprising nearly 200 figures. By WiLLtAM E. Bet, Architect 
and Practical Builder, 8VO...........-+eeceersee es eeereeensettccers teneeee $5 00 


The Complete Practical Machinist. 
Embracing lathe work, vise work, drills and drilling, taps and dies, harden- 
ing and tempering, the making and use of tools, etc., etc. By Josua Ros! 
Illus. by 130engravings. 1 vol. 12mo., 376 pages. $2 


The Slide-Valve Practically Explained. 
Embracing simple and complete practical demonstrations of the operation 
of euch element in a slide-valve movement, and illustrating the effects of 
variations in their proportions by examples carefully selected from the 
most recent and successful practise. By Jost Rose, M. E., Author of 
‘Phe Complete Practical Machinist,” “The Pattern-muker’s Assistant," eto. 
Illustrated by 85 engravings.........+-screserersrserereeeee sees +++ $1 00 


Roper’s Practical Hand-books for Engineers. 

““Hand-Book of Land and Marine Engines,” $3 50. “Hand-book of the Loco- 
motive,” #2 50 “Catechism of High-Pressure Steam Engines, $200. ‘Use 
and Abuse of the Steam Boiler,” ey 00. “Engineer's Handy-Book,”” $3 50. 

‘These books embrace all branches of steam engineering—stationary, loco- 
motive, fireand marine. Any engineer who wishes to be well informed in 
all the duties of his calling, should Provige himself with afullset. They are 
the ably, books of the kind ever published in this country, and they are 60 
plain that any engineer or fireman that can read can easily understand them. 
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LIGHT VERSUS HEAVY AXES. 


A correspondent of the Albany Cultivator 
describes his experience with axes as fol- 
lows: 

J well remember my first axe and my early 
experience with it. It weighed 4% pounds, 
being the heaviest one 1 could find at the 
time. I was fresh from school—fresh from a 
class in natural philosophy, one of my favor- 
ite studies. I knew all about inertia, and 
had learned something of the force of gravity 
and the laws of falling bodies; had rightly 
guessed that chopping wood might be hard 
work, and determined that my knowledge of 
physics should help me out. I would have a 
heavy axe, a long handle—would move slowly, 
and take strokes that would count when they 
fell. My axe handle was 34 inches in length, 
the longest one in the store. I had hired a 
tough little French Canadian, weighing about 
120 pounds, to help me in this work. When 
he came he brought an axe—a mere toy I 
ealledit. I think it weighed 2+ pounds, with 
a handle only 26 inches long. I told him I 
had a fair-sized job for him, and thought it 
would pay him to buy a full-grown axe. He 
smiled and said he guessed his would do. I 
tried to explain to him the beauties of a 
heavy axe and the wonderful advantages of 
along handle. But it was all in vain; I was 
only wasting time; he could not understand 
it. 

“Poor fellow,”’ I thought; ‘the knows noth- 
ing of the beautiful science of physics. It 
is too bad that he should thus waste his 
strength through ignoranee, and be unwill- 
ing to listen to the voice of wisdom.” 

We went to the wood lot and began work. 
{ had decided that we would work separately 
during the first day or two, in order that 1 
might show him what I could do. As I be- 
gan to swing my axe I felt proud of its pon- 
derous blows that rang through the woods, 
and rather pitied the poor fellow who was 
drumming away with his little axe, taking 
about two blows to my one. Presently I had 
to stop to rest, and then again, and still 
again; but Joe, my man, kept pecking away 
ajuietly, steadily and easily. Every few min- 
utes I would stop to take a breath, but Joe 
seemed perfectly able to do all necessary 
breathing without stopping his work for the 
purpose. When night came we piled up our 
wood and measured it. Joe’s pile measured 
oneand ahalf cords, mine only three-quarters 
of a cord. 

During the early part of the day I had 
planned giving Joe another lesson in the 
evening, to see if I could not make him un- 
derstand the elementary principles of wood- 
cutting and the philosophical requirements 
of an axe. But when night came I decided 
that perhaps it would be as well to let him 
go on in ignorance, and thereafter remain 
silent upon the subject. The next day I felt 
lame and stayed at home. Joe put in his 
cord anda half as usual. When I went to 
the woods again Joe and I worked together. 
Not many days passed before I found an ex- 
euse for buying a lighter axe and a shorter 
handle. And every axe and handle’ that I 
have bought since has been lighter and 
shorter than its predecessor, Whenever I 
use an axe now I select. one very much like 
Joe’s, both in weight and length of handle. 
Ican use this without getting out of breath, 
and can hit twice in the same place. The re- 


sult is that I can do more and better work 
and save a vast amount of strength. I write 
this as a word of caution to the inexperienced 
wood-chopper when about to purchase an 
axe. 


DAMPING INDIAN WHEAT. 

The writer in the Millers’ Gazette says, ve- 
ferring to the position we have taken against 
damping wheat to add to its weight:—There 
has also lately been considerable objection 
evinced by writers in the bakers’ journals 
against the practice of damping this wheat 
(Indian), an unworthy accusation being made 
against the millers of using water to increase 
its weight.” Mr. George Miller also asserts 
that ‘‘no miller who knows his business 
would ever add water to such an extent as to 
permeate his flour.” ‘To which we reply that 
we haye before us now a letter from a miller 
of as high standing as Mr. George Miller in 
the business in which the writer says:—'* You 
are quite right in your statements in refer- 
ence to the use of water. It has been exten- 
sively used by intelligent millers in the past, 
ostensibly for the purpose of improving the 
flour, but in reality with a view to pecuniary 
gain. Nothing less than five per cent. of 
added water will satisfy some of our particu- 
larly scientific masters. In hundreds of in- 
stances 100 quarters has been booked against 
me for 95 because I would not put in the 
other five per cent. in water. These gentle- 
men did not know that it was easier for me 
to take an average yield out of 95 quarters 
dry wheat than it was outof 100 quarters 
wet.’? We were lately inand over a com- 
bined stone and roller mill where Indian 
wheat is used, and used damp. This wheat 
comes in sacks, and when delivered at the 
mill is thrown sack and all into a tank of 
water, and allowed to soak in water till the 
miller takes it out, It is then allowed to 
drain a little, hoisted to the loft containing 
the hoppers over the stones and emptied into 
them without any cleaning or separation of 
stones, mud, or foreign seeds!! We smiled 
derisively at the sight. The name and locality 
of this mill can be had on application, But 
passing the letter of the working miller, and 
the evidence of our own eyes in more mills 
than one, let us turn to the report of Messrs. 
McDougall Bros. on Indian wheat. These 
gentlemen published some explanatory 
‘notes”’ on each sample of wheat milled by 
them, and on p, 26 of their report, referring 
to the average hard white Indian wheat, Lot 
8, we find the following: It is also a profit- 
able wheat for millers, owing to its requiring 
8.4 per cent. water to render it sufficiently 
mellow foruse.” A ‘note’ to average hard 
red Indian wheat, Lot 4, on same page. says: 
‘A profitable wheat for millers, as it takes 
7.6 per cent. water to render it sufficiently 
mellow for use.’’ Referring to the yield of 
bread from these Lots 8 and 4, and which 
they describe as exceptionally large! (92 
loaves 89 ounces; and 94 loaves 8 ounces) 
they say what is sufficiently obvious— the 
yield * * * * would have been further 
increased had they not (the wheats) been pre- 
viously mellowed with water.” If we turn 
to India itself we find Lieutenant-Colonel 
Laughton, Assistant’ Commissary General, 
who visited England last year to find out the 
latest improvements in milling and baking, 
in his book published since his return saying, 
‘In India it is impossible to grind (with 


stones) the hard ,flinty wheats without pre- 
vious damping. * * * * ‘The damping 
should not be carried further than just to pen- 
etrate the bran. The best method is as follows: 
Place the wheat in a sieve, and thoroughly 
wash the wheat for one minute, rubbing it be- 
tween the hands. Drain and spread out to 
dry for an hour only or thereabouts.” Where 
damping is not carried further than described 
by Colonel Laughton no objectioncan reason- 
ably be taken, when stones are used in re- 
ducing the wheat, and we have only quoted 
the above to show how unnecessary is the 7.6 
to 8.4 per cent. water advised by Messrs. 
McDougal Brothers, even when reducing the 
wheat by rollers. We do not believe the 
hardest Indian wheat when it reaches our 
millers is any harder than the wheat used by 
Hungarian millers, and they use no water. 
They give eight or more reductions in reduc- 
ing wheat to middlings, each reduction 
slightly closer than the last, and in re- 
ducing middlings to flour another eight or 
more: reductions. Our millers allow. only 
about three or four reductions for middlings, 
and two or three to convert middlings into 
flour. They can only do this by excessive 
pressure of the rolls on the material, which 
pulverizes the brittle bran of the hard wheats. 
To avoid this some of them would have us 
believe is their sole reason for using water to 
toughen the bran. We say, no water, and 
more and tenderer reductions on wheat and 
middlings. Should bran toughening still be 
necessary, we would suggest cool damp steam. 
But we are asked to believe that Indian 
wheat is so coated with mud.as to render 
washing necessary. No doubt Indian wheat 
in that condition can be had, and had very 
cheap, but we deny that that is the usual 
condition of this wheat. We say so from 
samples before us from allover the Kingdom, 
Ireland, and India, and find nothing that a 
scouring or brush machine cannot remove. 
Wheat is not so scarce or dear that filthy In- 
dian rejections are necessary to avoid famine 
or famine prices. It is easy to see why 
millers should think otherwise, but we fail 
to see why bakers should.—The British and 
Foreign Baker and Confectioner, (London). 


GANZ & CO., 


Budapest, Austria-Hungary. 


Woe are the first introducers of the Chilled Tron Roll- 
ers for milling: purpoase, and hold Letters Patent for 
the United States of America, For full particulars 
address as above. 


{Mention this paper when you write to us.] 


Preserve Your Gopies 


UNITED STATES MILLER 


—IN AN— 


EMERSON BINDER | 


‘This Binder is suitable for holding the copies of the UNirxp 
STATES MILLER for two or more years; Ix of the Paper's 
aize, and ts strongly miade, Price ts only Eraury Cents, 
Sent postpaid on receipt of price. Address, 


Uniten STATES MILLEA, Milwaukee, 


OFFICE OF 


WELLINGTON ROLLER MILLS, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


FANCY GRADES OF FLOUR. 
Wellington, Kansas, Sept. 26, 1885. 


' GEO. T, SMITH M. P. CO,, Jackson, Mich. 

GENTLEMEN:—Enclosed please find remittance for the last Cen- 
trifugal, which I now have running and replacing the.............. 
machine. The first bbl. of Flour that came from your Reel through 

the new cloth was much better and cleaner than I ever got from 
tHOstronee tate Your Reel simply works immense, and if I felt able 
would immediately take out the two...........machines I am using : 
~ and put yours in their place. Shall probably order another soon. 


BN Iam truly yours, : 
GEO. H. HUNTER. @& 


FOR PRICES AND CATALOGUES ADDRESS, 


GEO. T. SMITH MIDDLINGS PURIFIER CO., 


JACKSON, MIGH. 


BRANCH : STRATFORD, ONT. 


The Millers of this country never have seen a Roller Mill finished so perfectly and beautifully as the latest improved CASE 
ROLLS. Our customers often write us “Were not these machines made for some Exposition 2” While we admit that some of our 
first machines were crudely built, YET WE DEFY THE WORLD to prodnes a lineof machines that will BEGIN TO COMPARE 
with our latest improved ROLLS, PURIFIERS, BREAK MACHINES OR CENTRIFUGAL REELS. As we now build them, they 
absolutely have n> equal either in PRINCIPLE or PERFECTION of finish. We invite Millers contemplating changes to come 
and see us; it will pay them a hundred fold. 

Write us fir particulars on our Short System of ROLLER CORN MEAL MILLING. $1,000 will make you a 75 bbl. Corn 
Meal Mill compte, including Millwrighting. Address, 


‘ The CASE MANUFACTURING CO0., Columbus, O. 


i 


